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HEN you are constipated, poi- 
sons are formed in the accumu- 


lated food waste, and reach all parts ofthe 
body. The first results, headaches, bilious- 
ness, a feeling of “heaviness”, etc., serve 
as warnings of graver diseases to follow 
if this intestinal poisoning continues un- 
checked. 

This is why intestinal specialists state 
that constipation is the primary cause of 
three-quarters of all illness, including the 
gravest diseases of life. 
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That so many Churches are without suffi- 
tient insurance and not properly safe- 
guarded against Fire, Lightning and Tornado, 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO—In 
successful. operation since 1898—furnishes 
protection AT COST upon easy annual pay- 
ments. No assessments; legal reserve for 


security of policy-holders same as_ stock 
eompany. 
Ne agents. Deal direct. For applications 


and particulars, address 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sect’y. & Mar. 


1609 Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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A CALL TO YOUTH 


(The following meditation is from the famous Scottish theologian and preacher, George 
Matheson, who was born in Glasgow, March 27, 1842, and died at North Berwick, August 
28, 1906. In his twentieth year he became totally blind, but held to his determination to 
enter the ministry, and in 1866 was licensed to preach. He is perhaps best known by the 
popular hymn, “O, Love That Will Not Let Me Go.” which was written in five minutes 
on the evening of June 6, 1882. This devotional thought will be most helpful for our 
Young People today.—Walter Getty.) 


“He went out not knowing whither he went.’—Heb. 11:8. 

These words are spoken of the call of Abraham—his call to the secular 
work of founding a nation. To all youth as to his youth, there comes at one 
time a call. My aspirations are the call of God to.my soul. There are times 
when God takes me as he took Abraham, out into the clear expanse, and 
points me to the stars of heaven, and says: Thou are greater than these, 
fulfill thy destiny! But then, unlike Abraham, I am not satisfied with God’s 
call; I want proof. I am struck with terror by the arduousness of the way 
that lies before me. I intend with all my heart to go out on my mission of 
life, but I find such joy in dreaming about it that I would rather postpone 
the reality. I say: I will go tomorrow, and the morrow of my going never 
comes. If youth could only act out its dreams it would soon reach its 
promised land. 

Faith never reveals the how; it leaves that for sight to do. Faith 
points on to the end of the process; it is for reason to show the means. My 
soul, thou shalt never learn the hidden strength of tomorrow until thou 
hast used the strength of today. It is only by going out without knowing 
the whither that the whither itself shall be revealed to thee. There is a 
reserve power sleeping in thy heart and waiting for the moment of need. 
Go out to meet the moment and the power shall come! Go out in faith, be 
lieving in the unseen door that shall unbar at thy approach to let thee 
through! 





We Thank Thee | 


For what has been accomplished in 
our Mexican work in spite of handi- 





" We Pray Thee 


That the peaceful inauguration of 
the new President of Mexico may be 





caps. (Page 152.) | the forerunner of religious progress in 
; ; | that country. (Page 146.) 
For the wonderful results of the! That God would bless the efforis 


Gospel in the Chinkiang High School.| of our missionaries in Oliveira and 
(Page 163.) give them favor with the people. 
ts (Page 159.) 
That | For the Mexican students study- 
steadily diminishing. ing in the U. S. (Pages 148, 149.) 
For a better understanding be- 





revolutions in Mexico are 
(Page 148.) 


For the, far-reaching work of our 





tween Mexico and the U. S. (Page 
Evangelists, Mr. Scott, Mr. Penn| 149.) (Pag 
and Mr. Carrero, in the Texas-Mexi- | For a better understanding of the 
can work. (Page 175.) | needs of our Mexican neighbors. 


! ; ’ . | (Page 167.) 
For the consecration of our Mexi-| That more interest: may be. show? 
can Presbyterians. (Page 174.) in Mexican Missions in U. S. 

That we may learn the best way to 
help our Mexican neighbors. 
| For all work among Mexican chil- 


| * 
For the Faculty of Tex.-Mex. In-| dren in our own lands. 
: For more family altars 


dustrial Institute. (Page 168.) church. (Page 142.) 
To help us bring into the S. S. 


ousands of the thirteen millions 
people who come into the Church| young people now outside any Bible 





For the remarkable growth of our 
Advance Field in Texas. 





in our 





For the large number of young! 4, 





through the S. S. (Pages 143, 144.)| School. (Page 143.) 
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Founded 1836-37 





















DAVIDSON SPIRIT DAVIDSON ALUMNI 


THE WILDCAT is the athletic mascot of DAVIDSON ALUMNI are carrying this spirit 
DAVIDSON. It has been the wildcat, ‘‘never-die” into the forty-two states and twenty-one foreign 
spirit which has carried hundreds of DAVIDSON countries where they are now serving. They are 





teams to victory. willing to fight for what they think is right. 
PART OF DAVIDSON TRAINING REGISTER EARLY 
This same spirit is found in the debating teams; EVIDENTLY THIS training is in demand. 


in honor roll contests—in all college activities. It Every place filled this year long before College 
is not confined to the athletic field, but is a part opened. It will be necessary to register early for 
of DAVIDSON TRAINING. next year. Catalogue now ready. 


“‘Only students of purpose and character desired”’ 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 
















































BOOKS ON PAUL AND ACTS 


Beginning with April, the International Sunday-school lessons will 
enter upon a nine-months’ study of the early church, its organization and 
work, as described in the book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 


The books listed below are especially helpful to use in this connection: 


Students’ Life of Paul. By G. H. Gilbert.....................06- $1.50 
Life and Letters of St. Paul. By David Smith................... 6.00 
Life and Letters of Paul. By Thos. Carter................cceeee. 1.00 
SE eg §3 ee ke eee reeves ee -90 
Studies of the Man Paul. By R. E. Speer................ 0.00 cee. 1.00 
Paul the Dauntless. By Basil Mathews...............0....00000. 2.50 
ie es ee re ke Ns oe Kh ow ce ccnnn a.4 sie » 00.5 2 SD 1.00 
Atlas of Acts and Epistles. By J. F. Stirling..................... 90 
Life and Works of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar................... 3.00 
A RL, es RS 6 naam Sake Wiele {e's 0 v0 akmiela ns Sore tie 2.00 
OR i a Oe re re: 5 ae 1.25 
Life and Letters of Paul. Twelve Studies in Outline. By E. E. Cald- 
well, D. D. Order a copy for each member of the Class....... 10 


Send Orders to PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Unfinished Task 


But two months remain of the fis- 
cal year in which the task set for the 
Church by the General Assembly is 
to be finished. Shall we close the 
year with “Victory” or ‘“ Defeat”’ 
written on our banner? Very faith- 
fully the Executive Agencies have 
laid before the 


Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief received dur- 
ing the ten monihs $15,672 less than 
for the corresponding ten months of 
last year, and the decrease for For- 
eign Missions was $45,713. Foreign 
Missions had to struggle through the 
year with de- 









































Church the im- Goal for Year Receipts a parse ecg crease d re- 
perative need Breen. anes |__months | ceipts and wait- 
of funds to ing recruits 
, i isSi 1,370,217 | 725,834 
meet obliga- Foreign Missions |$1,370, $644,483 | 725,8 could ‘wee 
tions already | Home Missions 760,000 | 310,279} 449,721 | sent to the aid 
incurred and ieee a of missionaries 
to answer the] tion and Minis- who are al- 
countless calls terial Relief... 356,250 | 105,412] 250,838 | ready at the 
to enter new | p itication and S. breaking — 
and promising | S. Work ........... 95,000] 79,201| 15,799| [wo months 
fields. Ten Totals... $2,581,467 [1,139,375 [1,442,192 | emain during 
months have which the 


gone by and we are distressingly 
short of reaching the desired goal. 
Eighty-three per cent of the total 
budget should have been in our 
hands by Feb. Ist, while our actual 
receipts totalled but 44% of the bud- 
get fixed by the Assembly. The 


E. F. WILLIS, 


Treas. Foreign Missions 


A. N. SHARP, 


Treas. Assembly’s Home Missions 


Church should redeem her good 
name, keep faith with our represen- 
tatives on the firing line, with the 
aged workers who gave their all to 
the Church and with the young lives 
who now await their turn for service. 


JOHN STITES, 


Treas. Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


R. E. MAGILL, 


Treas. Publication and Sabbath School Extension 
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The Washington Foreign Missions Convention 


Co-operation 


REATER co-operation among the Churches in 
carrying forward the work on the foreign fields 
and more consistent Christian living on the part 

of the Church people of the United States, were the key- 
notes sounded by the speakers at the Foreign Missions 
Convention of the United States and Canada, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., January 28th to February 
2nd. This Convention brought together representatives 
of eighty-five Foreign Mission Boards, Societies and Or- 
ganizations from practically every Protestant religious 
body on the North American Continent. These organi- 
zations are represented in foreign lands by nearly 18,000 
American missionaries. 

Between four and five thousand delegates were pres- 
ent. While the Convention met under the auspices of 
the United Foreign Mission Boards and Societies of 
North America, similar organizations and societies from 
England and the continent of Europe also participated. 

Not since the great Ecumenical Missionary Confer- 
ence, held in New York, in 1900, has such a confer- 
ence been held in America, and not since the historic 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910 has such a meeting been 
held in the world. 

Putting behind it all sectarian differences, this Con- 
vention dealt with the paramount problem of presenting 
Jesus Christ to the nations of the world who know him 
not. Practically every speaker brought out the thought 
that to do this there must be a devotion to service and 
a readiness to sacrifice upon the part of individuals, 
denominations and nations. 


Not to Westernize 
But to Christianize 


Not to Westernize the East, but to Christianize it 
was sounded as the motive of all missionary enterprise 
of the churches represented, and the end therefore in 
view of Christian missions is the production of Christ- 
like character throughout the world. In a comparison 
of the great faiths of the world, the Rev. E. Stanley 
Jones said that the finished product of the different 
faiths might be stated as follows: Greece said, “Be 
moderate—know thyself.” Rome said, “Be strong— 
order thyself.” Confucianism says, “Be superior—cor- 
rect thyself.” Buddhism says, “Be disillusioned—anni- 
hilate thyself.” Hinduism says, “Be separated—merge 
thyself.” Mohammedanism says, “Be submissive—bend 
thyself.” Judaism says, “Be holy—conform thyself.” 
Modern materialism says, “Be industrious—enjoy thy- 





self.” Modern dilettantism says, “Be broad—cultivate 
thyself.” Christianity says, “Be Christ-like—give thy- 
self.” 


Trained Native Christians must be Leaders 


Not minimizing the importance of the work of the 
missionaries and of mission support by the foreign 
Churches, there is a growing feeling among the Chris- 


tians of all the leading mission fields that the responsi- 
bility of Christianizing their countries must be more 
and more placed upon the native Church. The part 
that trained Christian leaders will play in the transfor- 
mation that is now taking place in the Orient cannot be 
estimated, and thus comes the plea for Christian 
schools. This was presented as a great evangelistic 
opportunity, such as has never been given the Church 
in her whole history. It is true that a large per cent 
of the student body comes from non-Christian homes. 
In Canton Christian College, China, where ninety per 
cent of the students come from such homes, over eighty 
per cent of those who spend two years or more on its 
campus make the Christian decision. This is just one 
illustration of the vast number of young men and 
women who come into the Church through the influ- 
ence of the Christian schools. 

Encouraging were the statements that great industries 
and factories of the Orient are coming under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and that many leaders of indus- 
try have accepted Christ. Some of these are pro- 
ducts of the mission schools. These Christian lead- 
ers are putting Christian ideals into their business 
with transforming results, giving to employees fair hours 
and living wage, and in some instances profit-sharing 
and educational and recreational privileges. Thus they 
are applying the “Jesus way” of life to a new indus- 
trial age. These leaders are realizing now as they have 
not in the past that if their countries are to move for- 
ward they are to move forward as one unit. The 
Gospel is overcoming race and class prejudice and 
pride, and laying the foundation for world brotherhood. 


A Challenge From Non-Christian Lands 


With the United States as a leading mission propa- 
gating country, we cannot lose -sight of the fact that 
the non-Christian countries are looking to us with scru- 
tinizing eyes, and with a challenge that we must face. 
This challenge was summed up by Dr. J. J. Cornelius, 
a native of India, when he said, The East is asking 
Christian America the following questions: 

“Ts there more race hatred and bitterness in America? 

“Ts there selfishness strong enough to stand in the 
way of America’s making her contribution in the great- 
est effort ever made to help human families live in 
peace? 

“Is the American civilization tending to crowd re- 
ligion out and is it really incapacitating Americans for 
religion ? 

“Is America making economic and scientific advances 
ends in themselves? 

“Ts the material advance making Americans forget 
the moral progress, without which society will go to 
pieces ? 

“Has not the time come for Christian Americans to 
stop, think and face the facts to see if the movement 
in the United States is toward Christ?” 

Dr. John R. Mott, one of the outstanding missionary 
leaders of the world, expressed in a sentence a key 
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thought of the Convention when he said: “If Chris- 
tianity is to deal adequately with the present situation, 
the principles and spirit of Christ must be successfully 
applied in international, inter-racial and interdenomi- 
national relations.” 


Missionary Task of Church 


In the masterful closing address of the Convention, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer outlined the missionary task of the 
Church, which briefly stated, includes: 

1. To release the Gospel throughout the world to every 
one in the world. 

2. To bear the message of something real which oc- 
curred long ago—Jesus Christ, the one person who can 
satisfy. 

3. To bear the message of One who is the greatest of 
all realities—‘‘The Life.” 

4. To lay great ideals of Christ upon all that makes 
up human life—economic, political, industrial, religious. 

In carrying forward this great unfinished task, Doctor 
Speer urged all Christians to see and keep Christ in 
His central and rightful place, and to bring all our 
resources to His feet for His use. 


What are we Going to do About It? 


This was the theme of the meeting held by Southern 
Presbyterians on the closing day of this great Conven- 
tion. Representatives of our mission fields in Mexico, 
Africa, Japan, Korea, and China, brought to the gather- 
ing a contrast of the work in their fields today with that 
of ten years ago, telling how they are meeting the 
changed conditions and something of their needs. These 
reports were optimistic in every instance, and the need 
in every case was for better equipment with which to 
work. Southern Presbyterians are responsible for 
thirty-five millions of souls on our six foreign fields. 
We now have 531 missionaries, working with approxi- 
mately the same amount of money as that used by 475 
a few years ago. The names of 700 young men and 
women who have volunteered for foreign service, the 
most of whom are now in training, are on file in the 
Foreign Mission office. How many of this number can 
be sent? Your support of the work will be the de- 
termining factor in answering this question. Is that not 
a challenge to our Church? What will we do about it? 


A United Front Over Against a New Moslem World’ 


Rev. SAMUEL M. ZWEMER, Cairo, Egypt. 





¢| DESPERATE struggle is taking place between 
®| the progressives and the reactionaries in Mo- 
hammedan lands. Today we witness the rem- 
nants of the old Turkish empire, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Palestine, struggling in the 
= <2) throes of a new nationalism, eager for democ- 
racy and none bold or strong enough to save the caliphate 
when the Turks themselves abolished the office and de- 
ported the last of Ottoman Caliphs. 


The unbounded popularity of the Angora government 
in Egypt and India has vanished. Turkey has isolated 
herself not only from the rest of Islam by her recent 
action, but she has also thrown down the challenge to 
educated Mohammedans everywhere to separate church 
and state; to substitute nationalism for Pan-Islamic 
ideals. The situation compels Moslem leaders to re- 
consider religious positions formerly accepted as axio- 
matic. 

We face a new world situation. It is a new world of 
Islam because Islam has entered the new world. Care- 
fully prepared statistics show that Islam is found in all 
the five continents. 

In North America there are scattered grcups number- 
ing, it is true, 12,000 only, but active in their propa- 
ganda through The Moslem Sunrise, published in Chi- 
cago. In South America, in Brazil, Argentine, Guade- 
loupe and Guiana—there are over 190,000. 

In France the number of Moslems is increasing. In 
Paris alone there are nearly 3,000. Southeastern Europe 
still has an acute Moslem problem. Albania has 














830,000; Bulgaria, 672,500; Greece, 450,000 Moslems. 
Under Russian rule the latest statistics give 15,200,000 
Moslems in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 


Islam challenges Europe and America by the activity 
of its propaganda in centers such as London, Berlin, 
Paris and Chicago. It is true that this propaganda is 
conducted by a heterodox and modernistic Islam, the 
Ahmadiya sect, but it has a reflex influence in all coun- 
tries. The conversion of Europeans and Americans to 
Islam has become a stock-in-trade argument against 
Christianity in Egypt and India. 

MosLeEM PROBLEM EVERYWHERE. 

Every country in Asia, save Japan and Korea, has its 
Moslem problem. In Bengal province there are more 
Mohammedans than in all Egypt and Arabia. In 
Africa paganism is crumbling, but Islam is aggressive, 
ubiquitous and is contesting with Christianity for the 
destiny of a continent. 

It is a new world of Islam because of new light thrown 
on its origin and character, its unity and dissensions, 
its vital principles and backward ethics. 

The Koran has lost its unique character as Arabic 
classic, impressing the ignorant non-Arabs by its poetic 
cadence. The book has been translated into forty lan- 
guages, is handled by the infidel, and can be bought in 
sections as a gramophone record in Cairo and Calcutta. 

New movements, economic, social, intellectual, spirit- 
ual, are stirring everywhere. The currents run counter to 
each other and with terrific speed. Zionist, balshevism, 
commercialism, nationalism, imperialism, all have their 
interest centering in the undeveloped unexploited Mos- 
lem Near East. Each is a disintegrating factor in the 
old world of thought and life. 

Turkey is turning her back on the past and is tramp- 
ling on traditions that had the sanctity of age and reli- 
gion. The cry of the reactionaries is “back to the Koran 
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and to Mohammed.” The problem of the progressives 
is to get as far away from both as is decent and safe. 
The educational revival, the renaissance of Arabic as a 
world language, the feminist movement, above all the 
enormous activity of Moslem journalism, co-operate to 
bring about new conditions of tolerance, accessibility 
and responsiveness. 


Faces MosL—EM WORLD. 


To sum up the situation in this new world of Islam, 
we may say that the whole of Christendom faces the 
whole Moslem world in the open. The day of clan- 
destine or indirect approach is past. They, too, know 
that Christianity and Islam face each other as rivals for 
world dominion. 

Compromise is as impossible for them as it is for us. 


A great and effectual door has been opened. A door 
once barred and bolted, nailed, is open. But there are 
many adversaries and in the present stage of missionary 
work “a man’s foes are they of his own household.” 
The Gospel has not lost its power. 

The Cross of Christ is the missing link in their creed; 
it is our glory. The life of Christ alone can elevate 
their moral conceptions; dare we withhold that life from 
them? The power of Christ alone is able to set them 
free with the liberty of the sons of God; shall we not 
proclaim to them this freedom? Their political hopes 
and pan-Islam program are ruined. The soil of their 
hearts has been broken up by the plough-share of God. 
Now is the time for sowing: tomorrow the white harvest. 

*From an address delivered before the Federal Council 


of Churches at the Fifth Quadrennial Meeting in Atlanta, 
December 3-9. 


The Growing Spirit of Unity in Home Missions 


OR three days, beginning January 13, representa- 
tives of twenty-seven denominations and sixty-three 
boards discussed in an earnest and brotherly spirit 

the great questions facing the home mission agencies 
of the United States. The occasion was the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions. 

While the purpose of the two Councils is not the 
breaking down of denominational lines, there is a grow- 
ing conviction that workers in the common home mission 
task should be mutually helpful rather than ruinously 
competitive in spirit and action. The church boards 
of the two Councils are carrying forward home mission 
work on a co-operative basis in the following directions: 
In eight government Indian schools the directors of re- 
ligious work are paid from a joint treasury. From in- 
formation secured in Europe and Ellis Island newly ar- 
riving immigrants are being helped through notices sent 
to pastors of their churches in the community where they 
locate. The missionary work in Santo Domingo is con- 
ducted by a joint committee representing the various 
boards concerned; the districting of Porto Rico with as- 
signments of responsibility and a paid secretary for the 
union work; the support of a joint theological seminary 
at Rio Piedras in which all denominations concerned 
unite; the establishment of the Interdenominational 
Council in Spanish-speaking work in the Southwest; the 
organization of seven states on the “Every Community 
Service” plan. 

Dr. M. P. Burns, of the Methodist Board, speaking 
upon co-operation in city work, said that the Churches 
could Christianize America within twenty-five years, if 
they would co-operate rather than compete. In many 
cases, he declared, laymen in local congregations pre- 
sented the chief obstacle of co-operation. 

The Committee on Work Among Orientals in the 
United States reporting through its chairman, Dr. George 
L. Cady, expressed the judgment that the results of con- 
gressional bungling of the Japanese immigration problem 
were already calamitous. The act of Congress passed 
from political ends over the protest of President Cool- 


idge, Secretary Hughes and the Christian Churches of 
the country is one we are likely long to regret. The 
ends sought could have been attained in far easier and 
better ways. 

The Committee on Mormonism, through a report pre- 
pared by Dr. Edward Laird Mills said that 1,800 mis- 
sionaries are maintained by the Mormon Church but 
that the results of the work are disappointing to the 
Mormons. The Mormon mission in Japan has re- 
cently been withdrawn. There is a continuing drift to- 
ward the Christian emphasis in Mormonism, also a 
slight recrudescence of polygamy which is proving to be 
a source of annoyance to Mormon leaders. 

“The prevailing anti-semitism in many European 
countries and the evidences of the same spirit here,” 
said the report of the Committee on Work among He- 
brews, “make it incumbent upon the Churches to oppose 
such propaganda. We should actively and sympatheti- 
cally inculcate the spirit of friendliness and good will 
and thus redeem the name of Christian in the eyes of 
Jews from association with prejudice, injustice and re- 
pression.” The fact that such a large proportion of 
Jews have abandoned the synagogue makes it a duty 
of all denominations to undertake a definite ministry 
to Jews in their respective communities. 

Considerable attention was given to the increasing 
importance of work among Mexicans in the southwest 
and steps taken toward the employment of an executive 
secretary for the Interdenominational Council on Span- 
ish-speaking work in the Southwest to handle the in- 
terdenominational aspects of the work. 

Plans were also adopted providing for two large inter- 
denominational National Mission Conferences. These 
are to be held in Dayton, O., March 15-17, and Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 19-22. The object of these gather- 
ings will be to provide information as to the real 
needs at home, and help for local workers, through daily 
conferences. 

Dr. Charles L. White was elected President of the 
Home Missions Council and Mrs. John Ferguson, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Women for Home Missions. 
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Co-operation 


S. H. Cuester, D. D. 


N A recent number of the Survey I discussed the 
| subject of Church Unity, reaching the conclusion, 

first, that any world-wide victory of the Church of 
Christ must await the fulfillment of our Saviour’s prayer 
for the unity of His people, and second, that the unity 
for which He prayed did not necessarily imply world- 
wide uniformity in matters either of government or forms 
of worship, or even of doctrinal interpretation except as 
to the great essentials of Gospel truth. The unity to be 
achieved is simply that which will enable the Church 
to present a united front against the powers of evil and 
which will make it evident that in spite of superficial 
varieties due to individual or national or racial pecu- 
liarities, it is still the one Church of the Living God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth. 

Meanwhile the state of the world is such, and the 
problems confronting the Church both at home and 
abroad which can only be solved by united action are 
so numerous, that we cannot afford to await the actual 
reunion of Christendom before attacking these problems 
by united action wherever such action is possible. 


Interdenominational co-operation of an organized 
character and on any large scale is of comparatively re- 
cent date. Such co-operation as now exists either at 
home or abroad is largely the outcome of the work of 
the Annual Conference of Mission Boards organized in 
New York in 1891. That Conference itself had its 
origin in a suggestion made and adopted at a meeting 
of The World Alliance of Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian system, held in Toronto in 1875. This 
body, however, was only able to deal with matters of co- 
operation within its own denominational lines. Inter- 
denominational co-operation has been developed through 
the various national and international organizations 
connected with or growing out of the New York Con- 
ference of Mission Boards. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL 


In the national field the most important development 
in the co-operative work of the Churches was the or- 
ganization in 1908 of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Twenty-six denomina- 
tions have become regular members of this Council by 
approving its Constitution and appointing delegates. 
Its declared purpose is “more fully to manifest the es- 
sential oneness of the Christian Churches in America 
in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Saviour.” 
Beyond this expression of its evangelical basis it has 
adopted no formal creed, regarding that as the function 
of the constituent denominations, whose full autonomy 
it does not propose in any way to limit or invade. It 
Carries on such activities as the constituent denomina- 
tions severally or collectively eltct to carry on through 
a co-operative agency, and assumes such co-operative 
tasks as are voluntarily committed to it by its constituent 
bodies. It has proven very efficient in promoting de- 


nominational comity in both home and foreign mis- 
sion work, and has enabled the Churches to deal with 


matters in which they have necessary relations with 
governments in such a way as to bring the combined 
influence of all the Churches to bear in securing treaty 
rights and religious freedom in all countries to which 
the work of the Churches extends. It also concerns it- 
self with such matters affecting the moral and social 
condition of the people as fall properly within the 
Church’s sphere in promoting the application of the law 
of Christ in every relation of human life. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


In the international field the most important develop- 
ment in co-operation was the organization, in 1920, of 
the International Missionary Council, a body composed 
of delegates selected by the National missionary organi- 
zations. ‘The functions of the Council as defined in a 
statement issued at its last meeting held in Oxford, in 
October, 1921, are, “to stimulate thinking and investi- 
gation on missionary questions, and to make the result 
of such investigation available for all societies and mis- 
sions, to co-ordinate the activities of the National or- 
ganizations and to bring about united action where such 
action is necessary or desirable; to help unite the Chris- 
tian public sentiment of the world in support of free- 
dom of conscience and of missionary liberty, and to 
help unite the Christian forces of the world in behalf 
of justice in international and inter-racial relations.” 

The action of this Council is advisory only, its organi- 
zation being based cn the principle that the Missionary 
Societies and Churches which they represent, are the 
only bodies entitled to speak with authority in matters of 
missionary policy and administration. 

It can readily be seen that the activities of such a 
body wisely directed would prove of immense value in 
helping forward the causes of Church unity and world 
brotherhood, on which the future peace and welfare of 
the world manifestly depend. 


CONFERENCE ON LIFE AND WorRK 


Another important International co-operative move- 
ment is The World Conference on the Life and Work 
of the Church, which was launched at Geneva in the 
summer of 1921, and which is planned to be held in 
Stockholm in August, 1925. Commissions have been 
appointed dealing with the subjects of Home and For- 
eign Missions, Christian Education, and the Church’s 
Social Mission and are now preparing reporis to be 
presented at the Stockholm meeting. It is hoped that 
this Conference will give such an impetus to the entire 
work of the Church as was given to the work of Foreign 
Missions alone by the Edinburg Conference of 1910. 
It is also intended to be a great co-operative effort of 
all evangelical Christendom to bring Christian influ- 
ences to bear in dealing with the moral, social, political 
and religious problems growing out of conditions fol- 
lowing the World War. Along these practical lines it 
is not impossible that the Church may find its best way 
into the larger realization of its true spiritual unity, 
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CO-OPERATION IN THE ForEIGN FIELD 


In the foreign field the spirit of co-operation gen- 
erated in the New York Conference of Mission Boards 
had its first practical manifestation in what may be 
called “a gentleman’s agreement” for a denominational 
division of territory, which has been carried out with 
more or less thoroughness in the work of most of the 
leading denominations. One of the unavoidable corol- 
laries of this form of co-operation is the temporary ac- 
centuation of denominationalism in the native churches. 
Missions organizing churches in their delimited terri- 
tory will naturally organize them after their own de- 
nominational pattern. It was necessary to encounter 
this temporary difficulty in order to secure the elimina- 
tion of missionary congestion in certain localities and 
the extension of the work to unoccupied territory. Mean- 
while the demand in the native churches for some visible 
expression of their unity, expressing itself in the rapid 
disappearance of the sub-denominational divisions im- 
ported from abroad, and in the organization of National 
Councils representing the different national churches and 
charged with the promotion of co-operative work, may 
be depended on ultimately to eliminate the more offen- 
sive features of denominationalism and continually to 
enlarge the sphere of their co-operative work. 


CO-OPERATION AND DoctrRINAL DIFFERENCES 

The question has been raised whether it is possible 
to have co-operation between bodies that differ in doc- 
trinal interpretation. The answer to this question de- 
pends on the extent and character of such doctrinal dif- 
ferences, and on local conditions that prevail in differ- 
ent countries. Experience has shown, however, that 
where the spirit of Christ prevails it is possible to main- 
tain co-operation in many lines of work between those 
differing in doctrinal views, provided these differences 
do not involve the really essential and necessary truths 
of evangelical religion, and provided they are united in 
a common bond of loyalty to Christ as Divine Lord and 


Saviour, and in a common sense of obligation to pro- 
claim His Gospel to all men. 

Doctrinal differences are not the only things that 
create difficulty in co-operative work. Every co-opera- 
tive arrangement that is made requires adjustments be- 
tween the co-operating bodies that are sometimes diffi- 
cult to make. But in view of the greatness of the un- 
finished task of the Church, and of the utter inade- 
quacy of the present forces engaged in this task to ac- 
complish it, and the impossibility of its ever being ac- 
complished so long as the different branches of the 
Church of Christ address themselves to it only as sep- 
arate and independent units, it is the manifest duty of 
those who are responsible for directing the policies of 
Missionary Boards and Societies to plan for the conduct 
of the work on co-operative lines wherever possible, and 
wherever co-operative arrangements can be made to 
serve the ends of economy and efficiency. There should 
be such unior efforts in literary, institutional and direct 
evangelistic work as will conserve workers and funds 
and avoid reduplication of effort. There should be 
such an occupation of the field as will permit each 
Mission or National Church to develop its work to the 
fullest extent without entrenching on the work of other 
Missions and Churches. It would be desirable wherever 
possible that there should be such a unification of the 
spiritual forces in each unevangelized country as would 
find expression in one self-governing evangelical Church, 
to which the adherents of all denominational bodies 
would hold the same subordinate relationship. This 
last suggestion will probably not be found immediately 
practicable except in new mission fields in which the 
denominational lines have not yet been firmly fixed. 
There is no reason, however, why it should not be held. 
as an ultimate goal and an ideal which, as shown by 
the outcome of the Union Movement in Canada for in- 
stance, is not impossible of attainment even where there 
has been a long period of denominational history and 
tradition to be reckoned with. 


Coming Events 


SYNODICAL SUMMER CONFERENCES 


SyNop DATE 


PLACE 

Alabama ----- wpume- O26 266.06 ee 
Appalachia __.June 4-12 

Arkansas ----. pane 017°... PROG, BOR. en cdesses.. 
peertan*® ...-.. June 8-16 

WEEE steed June 23-July 2.._.Winter Park, Fla. _.--.__- 
Beers ...... June 11-19 _____- Indian Springs - -------_- 
Kentucky ---.June 11-17 __-__-- EGGS scncdeaddgndeLs 
Louisiana --__June 10-17 ____-_- Camp Lassa (Shreveport) 
Mississippi -.__June 11-18 _____- Belhaven College -------- 
Missouri -. ~~ Tune 16-25 -_---. ROS ARS See 
N.- Carolina__.June 11-18 __ --- RE ES Ty anc oe 
Oklahoma __._July 15-25 -_-_ _ Pe CE ob arden  o 
S. Carolina _..June 16-23 ______ NOIR, cite dake Gaatxies ween 
Tennessee __-._June 16-23 _____- I eee ea. 
SRR Feme. 17-26 .....< | ie ee 
oo: ae pay G28 ee oe 
W. Virginia_-_June 10-17 ____-_- [pea eee 
Montreat -----. June 23-July. 2...Montreat -~....-..-..---- 


CHAIRMAN 


2 ge er Rev. R. W. Miles, Auburn, Ala. 

Ae ie Stonewall College, Abingdon, Va. ___._Dr. J. J. Fix, Box 404, Bristol, Tenn. 

Tet PASI Fe Rev. M. A. Boggs, Dermott, Ark. 

lac sotoaceeiok Palmer College (DeFuniak Springs)_.Rev. T. C. Delaney, Chipley, Fla. 

Ati este adh och eae Mr. D. B. Curry, Tampa, Fla. (Victory Nat. 


Life Ins. Co.) 


akan isda Dr. M. M. MacFerrin, 1109 Greene, Augusta, Ga. 
SA Tn train Rev. W. W. Morton, 3033 Va. Ave., Louisville, 


Ky. 


ee ee Rev. A. H. Ziemer, Bogalusa, La. 

eit See ae Mr. R. L. Landis, Jackson, Miss. 

weet eee Rev. J. L. Fowle, Central Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
thts cies trate tee Rev. J. G. Garth, Charlotte, N. C. 

ee = Rev. Chris. Matheson, Shawnee, Okla. 

ee Ne wer Rev. R. A. Lapsley, Jr., Columbia, S. C. 

sissies cates ante seianehe Rev. H. S. Henderson, Hickory Withe, Tenn. 
nds eens Rev. L. H. Wharton, Austin, Tex. 

ich ag Rint Rev. T. K. Currie, Richmond, Va. 

ésiicahs Sea Rev. B. F. Sperow, Kenova, W. Va. 
mecedettmmeet Rev. Walter Getty, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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World Notes 


The admirable spirit of many of the leading Christians 
in Japan under the provoca- 
tion of our unworthy exhibition 
of petty politics in our deal- 
ing with that country is shown 
in the following resolutions re- 
cently adopted by the National Christian Council - of 
Japan: 

“The immigration act of 1924, in the United States, 
in its present form is neither in accord with the spirit 
of Christianity nor with the standards mentioned above. 
Furthermore, at the time of the enactment of this law, 
international amenities were not duly considered, nor 
was there ample opportunity for mutual conference and 
friendly negotiations. And this we feel is an additional 
matter for regret. ‘The majority of Christians in the 
United States, through their representatives, as a matter 
of fact, condemned this legislation, and exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to defeat it, and no doubt will con- 
tinue to work against it in order to restore the friendly 
relations historically existing between Japan and the 
United States. This Council desires to co-operate with 
the Christians in the United States with a view to solv- 
ing satisfactorily this difficult racial question in the 
spirit essential to Christianity, and to this end we ap- 
peal to the public opinion of the world. The purpose 
foreign missionaries have in coming to this country is 
solely the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
they have no other purpose in mind. Therefore, though 
there may be rumors against foreign missionaries, no 
credence should be given such reports. We desire that 
the missionaries should remain at their posts unper- 
turbed.” 


Japanese Chris- 
tians and the Ex- 
clusion Act 


———_(>-——_- 


The recent Opium Conference at Geneva did not ac- 
complish all that its original 
promoters hoped it would. It 
was reported at one time that 
our leading American represen- 
tative, Bishop Brent, had retired from the Conference 
in disgust and pronounced it a failure. This seems to 
have been a mistake, and Bishop Brent, has since an- 
nounced that, while not all that was hoped for was ac- 
complished, some progress was made and he did not 
regard the Conference a failure. 

The wonder is that any person representing any 
country of sufficient respectability to be in such a Con- 
ference should have the shamelessness to interpose any 
obstacle to the movement for the suppression of the 
opium traffic. One would think that Japan’s laudable 
desire for recognition as a modern civilized nation would 
lead her public men to visit swift condemnation on any 
individuals or any commercial concerns of that country 
that would disgrace her by lending themselves to the 
support of the nefarious traffic. And surely one might 
think that there would be enough Christian public senti- 
ment in England to demand of the government the sum- 
mary repudiation and withdrawal of protection from any 
Englishman, either at home or in India, who would 
make himself, for commercial considerations, responsible 


The Opium 
Curse 


for any further blackening of his country’s name in that 
connection. 

We are glad to note the statement from responsible 
sources that the revival of opium using in China in re- 
cent years has not extended to as great an extent as 
formerly to the common people, and that it is chiefly 
in official and military life that it is used in large quan- 
tities, making a much smaller percentage of consumers. 
But this is only a temporary situation, and the only 
thing to save the day for China is to lend every possible 
encouragement to the missionary body and the patriotic 
citizens in China who are fighting the evil, and to let 
all supporters of the traffic in any country know that 
they enjoy the utter condemnation of all decent people 
of every country in the world. 

S. H. CHESTER. 
ct ess 


The South India United Church (an organic union of 
the Church of Scotland, the 
Congregationalists, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church) has 
reopened negotiations with the 
Church of England, so reports 
a Survey exchange, looking to a consolidation of all 
Protestant Christians throughout the Madras Presidency. 
An Episcopal system of oversight is suggested. As for 
the status of the ministry, it is proposed that the bishops 
and the clergymen of the Anglican Church be commis- 
sioned by certain representative Presbyters (ordained 
ministers) of the South India United Church, and that 
ministers of the South India United Church be com- 
missioned by the Bishop and certain representative 
Presbyters of the Anglican Church. The words of the 
prayer would be read by each of these groups, and 
they would then lay their hands on the heads of those 
of the other Church, who were to be commissioned. This 
would be the last act of the Churches as separate bodies. 


Looking Toward 
United 
Protestantism 


The Cape-to-Cairo railway runs now in an unbroken 
line from the Cape to Bukama, 
on the navigable waters of the 
upper Congo. There is a big 
gap from Stanleyville, on the 
Equator, to the Nile at Rejaf, a distance of 1,200 miles, 
but no fewer than five railway routes have been sur- 
veyed along this section, and the gap is now being 
covered by excellent motor service along good roads. 
The Cape-to-Cairo route is practically now in opera- 
tion by means of rail, steamer, and motor service. 


Railways of the 
Congo 


——)Q-———_ 
China now has over three thousand qualified medical 


practitioners in the country. 
China Needs Dr. Wu Lien Teh estimates that 


Doctors on the most liberal basis there 
are only 10,000 trained prac- 
titioners. ‘To meet the actual medical needs of China, 


no less than 400,000 doctors are called for.* Dr. Harold 
Balme estimates that only eight out of 1,000 sick in 
China ever reach the Western-trained doctor, 
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Book Reviews 


THE RELIGION OF LOVE 
By RUSSELL CECIL 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Publishers. 
Price, 60 Cents. 

Clearly and concisely written, expressed in a literary 
style, very simple and direct, although dealing with some 
of the profoundest truths in the Christian system, with 
every statement based on a clear “Thus saith the Lord” 
Doctor Cecil’s book, entitled “The Religion of Love,” is a 
most moving and tender appeal to the Christian of today 
to live the life of love. Christians and churches often 
act in unlovely ways, thus denying their Lord and 
Saviour. 

Doctor Cecil has chosen a most appropriate and timely 
theme and we wish that all of our people would buy 
and read this splendid book. The short chapters with 
their striking titles, will give fruitful suggestions for a 
series of sermons or prayer meeting talks by our min- 
isters and laymen. Doctor Cecil writes out of a long and 
blessed experience of the subduing and transforming 
power of Christian love in his own heart and in the 
hearts of his people. I can speak for a wide circulation 
of this book. The teachings therein should be practiced 
by all our people. This should transform our Church. 

E. C. CALDWELL, 
Union Theo. Seminary. 


oy 


SYMPHONIC SERMONS 


WILLIAM L. StipcEr. Price $2.50. Doran, publishers. 


This book should be a welcome addition to the working 
library of every speaker and writer on religious subjects. 
Ministers will find it full of wholesome, beautiful and 
original suggestions for Sunday night sermons, 

As its name indicates, it shows the value of empha- 
sizing your theme—by repeating it over and over, in 
words, in thought, in illustration. 

All speakers who face the so common danger of “spat- 
tering” will be helped by this book to “stick to their 
texts.” 

Besides the seventeen fully developed sermon sym- 
phonies, it lists in the last chapter one hundred and sixty 
themes to be developed by those who will.—A. B. B. 





The Clash of Color. (75c. Cloth, $1.25). Basil Mat- 
thews. Much material condensed into 169 pages, “each 
line pregnant with important facts and vibrant with 
world-breadth.” This book gives a new conception of 
the present-day clash of races, and creates a desire to 
help them all. Readability and modest price are telling 
features of this book, whose author’s name gives it promi- 
nence. 





The Quest of Hidden Ivory. $1.75. Josephine Hope 





Westervelt. The story of two American boys in tropical 
Africa—lions, adventure—enemies and pygmies add 
thrills. The acquaintance of the oldest boy in Mission- 


ary’s family, brings a new influence into the life of these 
two boys, and shows them the importance of missionary 
work in central Africa. Put this book into your Sunday 
School library. 


LIFE IN THE HEIGHTS 


By J. H. JOWETT 
Doran, Publishers. Price, $1.25. 

To say that this is a new book by Doctor Jowett is 
enough to commend it to our readers. Before you open 
it you know that it will interest, instruct and edify. 

You find upon examination that it consists of very 
brief devotional studies in the Pauline Epistles, includ- 
ing the Epistle to the Hebrews. The character of these 
studies may be inferred from the very suggestive titles 
which stand at the head of each chapter, the title being 
a happy epitome of the passage, or rather single text of 
Scripture, on which that particular study is based. For 
example, “Talking and Walking” is the theme which our 
author draws from the inspired command: “Walk in 
Newness of Life.”—Rom. 6:4. “The School of Gentleness” 
is the theme based upon Gal. 5:22—“The Fruit of the 
Spirit is . Gentleness.” 

R. A. LAPSLEY. 





“SPRINGS IN THE DESERT” 
DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE PSALMS, 


By Rev. J. H. Jowerr, D. D. Doran, publishers. 
Price, $1.50 


This book, one of the last written by the late Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, D. D., will find a hearty reception by the many 
friends of this gifted writer and expounder of the Scrip- 
ture. Those who are looking for a book of devotionals 
would make no mistake in securing this one. We can- 
not praise it too highly for this purpose. It contains 
in all seventy-eight inspiring studies in the Psalms. Each 
is uplifting, and the following gives an idea of the sub- 
jects: “The Vision of God,” “The Green Pastures and 
the Open Road,” “Keeping at One’s Best,’ “The Great 
Ways of Giving Thanks to God,” “Ours But to Do,” “Great 
Finds.” 





The Two Of Us In Africa. $1.50. Dicie M. Rittenhouse. 
Two little girls in Africa, one the daughter of a mis- 
sionary, and the other a daughter of a chief. Written 
for ages from ten to thirteen, and with much information 
about African ways and customs. ‘The story is told in 
the first person by these two girls, and could be easily 
adapted to demonstration use. 





The Land of Saddle-Bags. $1.50. James Watt Raine. 
A fascinating book, full of the thrill of adventure, and 
the delicious humor of the vigorous, and human mountain 
people, with account of their history and present social 
conditions. Some chapter-titles are: Adventures for 
Freedom; Moonshine and Feuds; Elizabethan Virtues; 
The Mountains Go To School; Religion; Wealth and Wel- 
fare; The Challenge. 





(Order these books from the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va.) 





The eighth edition of “Life and Service Hymns,” 
published by the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, has just come from the press. The popularity of 
“Life and Service Hymns” is due to the fact that be- 
cause of its carefully selected hymns, it presents a happy 
balance of ‘things new end old” and is therefore an 


© 


ideal hymnal for use in the Church, in the Sunday 
School, in evangelistic services, young people’s meet- 
ings, and in the home. 

The price in cloth is only 40 cents per copy, or $35.00 
per hundred; limp binding, 30 cents per copy, or $25.00 
per hundred. 
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Page of Programs 


SENIOR FOREIGN MISSION PROGRAM 
FOR MARCH, 1925 


ARRANGED BY Miss MARGARET MCNEILLY 
Topic—Mexico. 


DoxOLocy. 
Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 
MINUTES. 
Rott Catt—Answer with a Scripture verse on Idols. 
BUSINESS. 
Hymn—“Open Mine Eyes.” 
SCRIPTURE READING—The Second Commandment. 
PRAYER. 
Quiz—Hidden Treasure. 
So_o—Selected. 
Topicat—Monthly Topic. 
Bringing Mexico to College. 
Personals on Mexico. 
Zitacuaro and the G. M. S. 
Itinerating in Morelos. 
HyMN—“The Morning Light is Breaking.” 
PRAYER. 
CLosE with the 67th Psalm read in concert. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Have some one give a brief history of our work in 
Mexico. Get this from the Prayer Calendar. Give his- 
tory since the transfer of our Mission only. 

Pray definitely for the work in Mexico. 

Let the Scripture Reading be repeated in concert. 

Additional items of interest may be given from the 
secular press. Mexico is daily in the papers. 


SPICE BOX 


SoME NOTABLE CHARACTERS IN “THE ROMANCE OF 
HoME MIssIons.” 





1. The first syllable of a word indicating petty war- 
fare and a blustering talk. (Guerrant.) 

2. How would you prepare a female rabbit for cook- 
ing? (Skinner.) 

3. With what would you ornament a tacked comfort? 
(Tuft.) 

4. A great help in caring for a baby. (Walker.) 

5. The opposite of wrong. (Wright.) 

6. What kind of men are needed for service? (Young. ) 

7. An indispensable breakfast dish. (Bacon.) 

8. A comfortable chair. (Morris.) 

9. An unusual Ford. (Buford.) 

10. A tender of sheep. (Sheppard.) 

11. How some people go in the dark. 

12. A new kind of lock. (Tadlock.) 

13. A popular color. (Brown.) 

14. What paper keeps us abreast of the times? Daly 
(Daily. ) 

15. A quiet man. 


(Fearing. ) 


(Stillman. ) 


16. What did Esau sell for a mess of pottage? (Birth- 
right. ) | 
17. A diminutive. 


(Little. ) 


PROGRAM—SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


HyMN—O Worship the King. 

Rott Catt—Answer with an item of interest about 
Sunday School Extension or young people’s work. 
(See recent SuRVEys and church papers). 

BUSINESS. 

DEVOTIONAL—(See Prayer Page). 

PRAYER—For the young people of the whole Church 
and for the young people of your own church. 
TatK—The Young People and the Every Member 

Canvass. 

HyMN—I’ll Live for Him. 

REPORT OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECRETARY—(The re- 
port that will be sent to the Presbyterial Young 
People’s Secretary would be interesting). 

SUMMER CONFERENCES—(The advantages of the sum- 
mer conference should be outlined in a talk, fol- 
lowed by an open discussion). 

Sunpay ScHooL EXTENSION AND THE 'WOMAN’S 
AUXILIARY. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS—(Use items mentioned on Prayer 
Page). 











HIDDEN TREASURE 


1. What kind of a man, seemingly, is President 
Calles? What is he advocating? (Page 146.) 
Name some of the Union Enterprises in Mexico. 

(Page 146.) 

What project has just been launched by some 
American citizens for the benefit of Mexican stu- 
dents? (Page 148.) ‘ 

4. What optimistic statement has Mr. Vanclain made 

regarding Mexico? (Page 148.) 
5. What two tasks challenge co-operative endeavors? 
(Page 157.) 
6. Among what classes in China is opium using re- 
vived? (Page 137.) 
7. What resolutions were recently adopted by the 
National Christian Council of Japan? (Page 
137.) 
8. What reasons did Governor Manrique give for 
closing the saloons in his state? What progress 
has he made? (Page 155.) 
9. What chief evils of Mexico did President Obre- 
gon mention? (Page 155.) 
10. What is the record of two hospitals in China? 
(Page 156.) 

11. Why “seeds and dish-rag gourds?” (Page 151.) 

12. Some responsibilities that come with Pablo, what? 
(Page 153.) 

13. What practical example of the “Good Samaritan” 
was given in Cuernavaca? (Page 152.) 

14. What are some encouragements connected with the 
Nanking Seminary? (Page 160.) 

15. How did the boys preach as they went? 

163.) 
16. An entire family baptized. How many were there? 
(Page 159.) 
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hk. ©. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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ls...) ARENTS should concerr themselves with the child’s preparation 





as ing 





of the story hour. 


)) for worship, as well as with the act of worship itself. 
‘| as the child can understand in some measure, the parents should 
| tell him about God, not by way of forma! instruction, but in the 
‘S| free intimacy of home conversation and in the happy confidences 
And instead of simply orderirg the child to 


As soon 


“say his prayers” when she puts him to bed at night, the mother 
will take a few moments to talk the day over with him, to anticipate the 


morrow, and to remind him of God’s presence and care. 


She attempts 


the impossible if she hurries him through the process of undressing, in 
an atmosphere of protest rather than of worship, then suddenly com- 
mands him to pray.—Luther A. Weigle, in Trainirg the Devotional Life. 


The Family Altar League 


T IS significant and encouraging that great national 

organizations like the United Chambers of Com- 

merce, The American Bar Association, and The 
American Bankers’ Association have listened with ap- 
proval to appeals from speakers for a return to the prin- 
ciples of the Christian Religion, the religious training 
of children in the home, and the re-establishment of 
family altars. 

If these great business organizations are aroused over 
the materialistic tendency of the age, the flippant, irrev- 
erent attitude of youth, the alarming increase of juvenile 
delinquency, the break-down of parental control, and the 
lowering of the spiritual tone of American homes, it 
is high time the Church was making a serious effort to 
correct these conditions and Christianize the social 
order. 

The real job of the Church is to establish a proper 
attitude of mind and a correct standard of conduct in 
the lives of Church members before a crusade for re- 
forming the world can be effective. First of all the 
pastors and Church officials should make a quiet, prayer- 
ful appraisal of their own lives, and when profession 
and performance have been brought to agreement, then 
the membership of the Church should be summoned to 
return to the faith and standards of the Fathers with a 
passion equal to that of the prophets as they besought 


Israel to turn from the worship of idols to the service 
of Jehovah. 


The re-establishment of a proper religious atmosphere 


-— 


in the home is the supreme task of the hour, as from 
the homes of the land come the lives and influences 
which make or mar our civilization. The re-building 
or the re-establishing of Family Altars is the most vital 
task the Church can undertake, and on no subject has 
our Assembly sounded a more urgent note. 

The Publication Committee is ready to help in this 
important task, and the following leaflets are offered 
free for distribution in our churches: 


The Christian Home the Nation’s Bulwark. 

Rebuilding Broken Alltars. 

The Practice of Prayer. 

Reasons Why Every Home Should Have a Family 
Altar. 

Keeping Alive the Family’s Thought of God. 

Three-Minute Morning Watches with Jesus. 

Enrollment Cards in the Family Altar League. 


The Family Altar League is not a movement or an 
organization, and it has no meetings, no dues and no 
Constitution or By-Laws. It is simply a convenant to 
establish and maintain a Family Altar. When the 
card is signed it is forwarded to the Publication Commit- 
tee at Richmond, Va., and a certificate is forwarded 
without charge showing that the family or the indi- 
vidual has been enrolled. 


Samples of the leaflets listed above will be sent free 


on request if you will write to R. E. Magill, Secretary, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


You are to be congratulated on the splendid magazine you are getting out now. 


It is attractive and very interesting and instructive. 


We look forward to its coming 


with much pleasure each month. May God bless and continue to prosper this impor- 
tant branch of His Church’s work.—A. L. Davis, Oliveria, Minas, Brazil. 
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Getting Ready for Summer Conferences 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


NCE again we come to one of the most important 
O phases of all Young People’s Work, that of the 

summer conferences. Begun some years ago, the 
summer conference has now become a permanent fea- 
ture in the religious education of the whole Church and 
every denomination puts great emphasis upon this im- 
portant feature of its work. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the results that 
have come from summer conferences in our own denomi- 
nation. Instance after instance could be given of young 
men and women who are now in the seminaries, or the 
training schools, or in college, or in the Home and 
Foreign Mission fields as a result of the vision and 
inspiration that has come to them at a summer confer- 
ence. Other incidents could be given of how churches 
and societies have been re- 


is being arranged for these ten days. We hope that we 
can give the complete program in the next issue of the 
SuRVEY, but all who have been to Montreat at other 
conferences will be glad to know that we have for our 
Bible teacher, Rev. A. W. Blackwood, D. D., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who will give a series of Bible studies that 
will be not only devotional in their character, but of 
practical help to all young people. Everyone in Mon- 
treat will be invited to this Bible hour, which will be 
held at 10 o’clock. The other features of the program 
are so important and so valuable that our young people, 
and all who are interested in Young People’s Work, 
will miss a great deal if they cannot be present. 


The goal for attendance at this conference has been 
placed at 400. We fully be- 





vived and quickened into 
new activity, after the young 
people have returned from 
these conferences full of con- 34% 
secrated energy and enthusi- 
asm. The story would have 
to tell of how many a pas- 
tor’s heart has been glad- 
dened and his prayers have 
been answered, as he has seen 
certain of his young people 
come to a new place of ser- 
vice for the Master. But 
perhaps the greatest results 
that would be recounted 
would be in the lives of the 
young people themselves, in 
the deepening of character 
and in new resolves to let 
Christ have full control of 
their lives. 

It is because the results 
are so great that the very 
best preparation possible 
should be given to the sum- 
mer conferences in our South- 


58% 


THROUGH 


bers on profession. 


1925-26. 
Send all offerings 





WHAT A CONTRAST! 


oF BUDGET FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
EXTENSION 


or ADDITIONS ON PROFESSION COME 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Last year our Church received 22,535 mem- 
Of this number, 13,009 
came from the Sunday School. 

Surely cur Sunday Schools are the POWER 
PLANTS of our churches. 

CHILDHOOD IS GOD’S CHALLENGE | #!! 
AND MAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

HOW WILL OUR CHURCH MEET THE 
CHALLENGE OF THIRTEEN MILLION 
YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH WHO 
ARE OUT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL? 

The answer will be given in the offering for 
Sunday School Extension in March and in the 
pledges made for the Benevolent Budget for 


wo 3. sz. 
Treasurer, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


lieve there are that many 
young people and leaders of 
young people who could very 
well come to this central 
meeting place of the Church. 
The age for the delegates has 
been fixed at 18, but no limi- 
tations are placed on who 
shall attend, only we expect 
each church to send its out- 
standing young people. We 
will again have a plan of 
clans and chaperons, so that 
who come will be well 
cared for. 

The registration fee for 
the Montreat Conference is 
$3.00, and the registrations 
should be sent in as early as 
possible to the Young Peo- 


ple’s Division, Box 1176, 
Richmond. Virginia. Full 
information will soon be 


available with regard to the 
hotels and cottages at Mon-— 
treat, but it may be of value 


MAGILL, 








ern Presbyterian Church. In 

“Coming Events,” this issue of the Survey, will be 
found a list of the various Synodical conferences to be 
held this summer, and the time and place of their meet- 
ing. Seventeen of these conferences will be held and in 
addition, there will be the general conference for the 
whole denomination, to be held at Montreat, June 23 
to July 2. The conference committees in the Synods 
will soon send out their literature with regard to these 
conferences and it is strongly urged that every church 
in the Synod endeavor to havea representation at these 
conferences. 


That which is of general interest to the whole denomi- 
nation is, of course, the Montreat Conference. This 
year it will be for a period of ten days, beginning Tues- 
day night, June 23, and closing Thursday night, July 2. 
One of the strongest programs any conference has had 


to know, now, that the Alba 
Hotel will be almost entirely at our disposal. We hope 
that every leader over the Church will make a big effort 
to stimulate interest in this great conference and help 
us reach the goal we have set. 


A New Leaflet for Young People’s Secretaries 


LEAFLET for the Secretaries. of Young People’s 

Work in the local church, in the Presbyterial, 

and in the Synodical, has been prepared by Rev. 
Walter Getty, Director of the Young People’s Division, 
and has been sent out to all of these secretaries. This 
leaflet gives in detail the opportunities before these secre- 
taries in their Young People’s Work and will be most 
valuable for these workers. Additional copies can be 
secured by writing to Mr. Getty, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. 
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Is the Proportion Right? 


F A business man had a department that was fur- 
nishing 58% of his income, would he not devote 


more than 314% of his expense budget to building 
up this department ? 


This, in the language of the “comic strips,” would 


ion. 

be classed as one of the “foolish questions,” but strange ule 
as it may seem this is just exactly what our Church is will 
doing in arranging its benevolent budget. by t 
Last year 58% of the additions to the Church on S} 
profession came through the Sunday School, while the the | 
Assembly assigned only 314% of the Assembly Benevol- a la 
ent Budget to the cause of Sunday School Extension, and Sug 
the Church actually gave but $81,725 for this work you! 
out of a total of $5,092,253, or less than 2% of the Eve 
Benevolent total. and 
The Auxiliary reported their total “over and above” to s 
gifts as being $1,412,608. Of this splendid total only C 
$11,981 was given for the work of Sunday School Ex- in | 


tension. In other words, they gave one penny for reach- met 
ing the spiritually destitute children of the South every Ass 
time they gave $1.24 to other benevolent Causes. Surely Bee 
this does not represent the interest of the women of our 








Church in the welfare of childhood. 
We shall confidently expect a better showing when 
the returns for 1924-25 are tabulated. 








mo 
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Annual Reports of Young People’s. Societies » 
it 
Rev. WALTER GETTY a 
HILE many folks will be puzzling over their terial Secretary, who in turn sends the report to the Ge 
income tax returns during March, the leaders Synodical Secretary, after which it reaches the office of wi 
of our churches will be having a “delightful” the Woman’s Auxiliary in St. Louis. In conference H 
time making out their annual reports for the Church with Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Superintendent of the 
year, which ends March 31. This is the time when Woman’s Auxiliary, this report blank, this year, has m 


all the work of the year is tabulated and we are able 
to see the strong and the weak spots in the work and 
the results that have been actually accomplished. 

A word might be helpful with regard to the reports 
of our Young People’s Societies for the past year. The 
official report is, of course, that made by the Session, 
which is sent to the General Assembly and which finally 
reaches the office of the Executive Committee of Publi- 
cation and Sabbath School Work. From this report 
the Young People’s Division secures the correct names 
and addresses of the officers of the societies, and the 
amount the societies have given to the work of the 
Church. 

Another report for Young People’s Work is made out 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary. This report is prepared 
by the Secretary of Young’ People’s Work in the Auxili- 
ary in the local church and is sent by her to the Presby- 


been slightly changed to conform to the new Young 
People’s Program of the denomination. The statistical 
tables remain as in the former report, but the ques- 
tions on the narrative have been changed to fit in with 
the five departments of the Presbyterian Progressive 
Program, which is the basis of our Young People’s 
Program. We are also asking, this year, that when the 
Presbyterial Secretary of Young People’s Work receives 
the reports from the local churches, she make a copy 
of them and send the original reports to the office of the 
Young People’s Division, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
In this way both the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Young 
People’s Division will have the information of what is 
being done in the Young People’s Work in the local 
church. It is earnestly hoped that these reports will be 


made promptly, so that they may be received as soon as 
possible after April 1. 
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Young People and the Every Member Canvass 


Rev. WALTER GETTY 


to what is done on March 15, which is the time 

of the Every Member Canvass in our congrega- 
tion. The success of our missionary and benevolent 
work for the year, April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, 
will very largely depend on the pledges made that day 
by the Church members. 

Since our young people are so vitally interested in 
the extension of the Kingdom, they will, of course, have 
a large part in the financial developments of the Church. 
Suggestions have been given in Onward as to how our 
young people can make the best preparation for the 
Every Member Canvass, how they can take part in it, 
and some of the things they can do in their own society 
to support the various causes of the Church. 

One of the main questions that will likely come up 
in connection with this canvass is the question of the 
method of giving to the various Causes. The General 
Assembly has asked our C. E. Societies to help support 
Beechwood Seminary, Heidelberg, Ky.; Dr. and Mrs. 


ike whole Church will be looking forward eagerly 


Thomas T. Stixrud, Africa, and Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 
Hunnicutt, Lavras, Brazil. In addition to this, the 
C. E. Societies of Oklahoma and Texas are supporting ~ 
Mr. and Mrs. Wray in Mexico. These items will, of 
course, be in the Budget of the C. E. Society for the 
new Church year, but in addition, the society should 
make provision for gifts to all Causes of the Church. 

The money thus given by young people will be in 
addition to the money given in the church envelopes 
each Sunday. As to whether money from the Young 
People’s Society shall go directly to the committees and 
agencies of the Church, or whether it shall go through 
the Church Treasurer, is a matter to be determined by 
Synod and: Presbytery and the local church. Whatever 
money is given by the society should, of course, be re- 
ported to the Session, so that it can be included in the 
total gifts from the congregation. May we all be in 
earnest prayer that our young pcople will come to a 
real sense of Christian Stewardship at the time of the 
Every Member Canvass. 


DID THE COMMITTEE HELP?—-YES 


“TI would like to have gone to Sunday School this 
morning, but there isn’t one in the vicinity. Just as soon 
as I get acquainted with the neighborhood, I shall start 
one in my school. One can readily see that it is needed 
here. I wish I were more capable of doing the work. If 
you have any suggestions or material, I would appreciate 
it so much if you could help me. I want to do the 
very best I can. It is not as people sometimes say, ‘A 
God-forsaken spot,’ for I know He has never nor never 
will forsake any one, and I shall do all I can to bring 
Him into the lives of the people around here.” 


This appeal for help was recently made to the Com- 
mittee of Sunday School Extension. 


Similar appeals 


are constantly being received, and hundreds of dollars 
are spent by the Committee each year in furnishing Sun- 
day School literature for such needy places. A Church 
is ofttimes the outcome. 


It is always a pleasure to have a message like that 
received the other day from Mrs. D..G. McLaurin, 
Synodical President of Mississippi. When you read this 
excerpt from her letter you’ll understand: “Recently I 
was asked to talk to a circle of young women on Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions. I referred so frequently to the 
Survey that four of them expressed a desire to overcome 
their ignorance, and asked if I would get the SuRVEY’ 
for them. Enclosed find check for their subscriptions.” 


THY STRENGTH AND MY DAY 


ANNIE JOHNSON FLINT 


Give me Thy strength for my day, 
That wheresoe’er I go, 

There shall no danger daunt me 
‘And I shall fear no foe; 

So shall no task o’ercome me, 
So shall no trial fret, 

So shall I walk unwearied 
The path where my feet are set; 

So shall I find no burden 
Greater than I can bear, 

So shall I have a courage 
Equal to all my care; 

So shall no grief o’erwhelm me, 
So shall no wave o’erflow— 

Give me Thy strength for my day, Lord, 
Cover my weakness so. 


—The Baptist (Chicago). 
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Monthly Topic 


HE PEACEFUL election and in- 
auguration of President Calles af- 
ter a full term service of his pre- 
decessor, President Obregon, is 
hoped by the friends of Mexico to 
mark the beginning of a new and 
better era in the history of that 
unhappy country. General Obre- 
gon showed himself during his administration to be a 
man of great ability and high character, and a true 
patriot, always subordinating personal interest and ambi- 
tion to his country’s welfare. It will be to his lasting 
honor that, while having constantly to defend himself 
from the plots and intrigues of the superfluity of military 
demagogues, called “generals,” that have been the curse 
of Mexico as they have been of China, he spent more 
money for educational than for military purposes. When 
the public funds available for the Educational Depart- 
ment were exhausted, he made an appeal for voluntary 
and unremunerated service in behalf of education, to 
which, we have seen it stated, as many as fifteen thou- 
sand persons responded. He had the wisdom to dis- 
cover that the chief underlying cause of the amenability 
of the Mexican people to demagogic appeal, and in that 
way of the frequency of revolutionary disturbances, was 
their illiteracy. 

The fact that President Calles was Obregon’s choice 
as his successor raises as very strong presumption that 
he was a man of kindred aims and spirit. Those who 
know him best tell us that he is first of all an educational 
enthusiast. So far so good. 

But is he not also a Socialist, and can we hope for 
any good to come to Mexico from that discredited form 
of political philosophy? Our answer would be that 
even orthodox Socialism would be a better thing for 
Mexico than the medieval fuedalism it displaces, with 
its small contingent of privileged landlords and capitalists 
exploiting the millions of common people under the 
peonage system. 

But President Calles is not a Karl Marx type of 
Socialist. He is advocating no class war of the prole- 
tariat against the bourgeorsie. He is for breaking up 
the system under which it has been possible for one man 
in Yucatan to own fifteen million acres of land, and for 
one family to own the territory of about one-half of the 
State of Chihuahua. That has now become, and prop- 
erly so a discredited and a doomed system the world 
over. History has shown it to be utterly incompatible 
with the welfare of those who constitute the bulk of the 
population of any country. In his inaugural address he 
proclaimed his purpose to support the Mexican Constitu- 
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tion and to give his people a Constitutional government. 
He declared his purpose not to antagonize foreign capi- 
tal legitimately employed, but to welcome its help in the 
development of the country. On the other hand he an- 
nounces that he will not permit foreign capital to pur- 
chase preferential rights in Mexico that are tantamount 
to foreign conquest. 

We anticipate from his administration no antagonism 
to nor interference with the legitimate work of our 
foreign missions. We expect him to find, as his predeces- 
sors have done, among those trained in our Protestant 
schools a good proportion of the men of intelligence and 
character he will need to carry out his governmental 
plans and policies. Insofar as his government is pure 
and just and fair to all the people he may count on 
nothing but sympathy and co-operation from the Protest- 
ant missionary body or the Protestant people of Mexico. 

Of course we ask no governmental favors or sub- 
sidies of any kind and propose in all our work to conduct 
it in accordance with Mexican law. And we are confident 
that President Calles will find our work thus conducted 
a very substantial help in every plan he may have for 
the betterment of conditions in Mexico and the uplift and 
promotion of the welfare and happiness of the Mexican 


people. 
Our Year’s Work 


Our Mexico Mission is blessed with a rather unusual 
proportion of its membership that are gifted with the 
pen, and we are leaving them to tell the story of our 
year’s work which has been full of interest and encour- 
agement. They are looking forward to the coming year 
with enthusiasm and bright hopes, believing that the 
peaceful transition from one President to another, and 
the character of the new President betoken a more favor- 
able situation for uninterrupted work than Mexico has 
seen for a long time. 

We are glad to give the following brief statement as 
to our Union and Co-operative work, taken from the 
Annual Report of the Committee on Co-operation, just 
issued : 

“The union institutions operating in Mexico are: The 
Evangelial Seminary, the Evangelical Press, Union 
Weekly Periodical, Union Bookstore, Union English- 
speaking Church in Mexico City. These are under the 
auspices of the Committee on Co-operation in Mexica, 
with the exception of the English-speaking church. 
Prof. Andres Osuna is the Executive Secretary. 

“The Evangelical Seminary is one of the most suc- 
cessful organizations of its kind in Latin America. It 
is located in a prominent part of the city in a three- 
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story rented building, which also houses the officers of 
the Committee on Co-operation and the American Bible 
Society. Here is the center of the evangelical work of 
the capital. The Seminary has an average enrolment 
of thirty-five students. It has three North American 
professors, the president being the dean of the missionary 
corps in Mexico, who give all of their time to the work, 
with some five Mexican professors who give part time. 
This year an option has been secured and payments 
have been begun on twelve 

acres of land in one of the ¥ 

new additions in the out- 
skirts of the city. The 
various mission boards are 
co-operating in paying for 
the property, but some 
large gifts are needed for 
the completion of the pay- 
ment for the land and for 
the erection of a suitable 
building. 

“The Union Press. The 
Union Press has_ three 
sections. First, the press 
itself is a plant valued at 
$25,000. They have re- 
cently purchased two lino- 
types and paid off an em- 
barrassing debt. This year 
it earned $5,000 above its 
expenses. In the pro- 
posed budget for the new 
year reductions are made 
on the subsidies asked 
from the boards. 

“The Union Paper, ‘El 
Mundo Cristiano.’ This 
paper represents the evan- 
gelicals in Mexico and 
gives a united message to 
the people of that country. 
It is widely read and has 
large influence. However, 
it is compelled to have 
a large subsidy. The’ 
amount asked for last year 
was $6,000. Some of the 
denominations are pub- 
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lishing small denominational journals which affect the 
circulation of the Union paper. There needs to be made 
a careful study of the responsibilities of the churches to 
this paper and the way the paper can best serve the 
churches, so that the publication shall receive enthusi- 
astic and unanimous support. 

“The Evangelical Bookstore. This has a good loca- 
tion downtown and while it has very small room it is 
coming to occupy an important place in the cultural 


life of the evangelical 
community and of the 
educational circles. It 


very greatly needs a larger 
display room, more capi- 
tal and more expert sales- 
manship. 


“Puebla Hospital. This 
hospital was founded by 
the Baptists but recently 
the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians have begun to 
co-operate by furnishing 
physicians and _ nurses. 
This institution has a 
wide influence and should 
be enlarged.” 


There are 60,000 Prot- 
estant Church members in 
Mexico, and a far larger 
number of adherents. Our 
Church is responsible for 
a district in the southern 
part of Mexico, near the 
city of Mexico, composed 
of the states of Michoacan, 
Guerrero, and parts of the 
states of Mexico and 
Morelos. ‘There are over 

‘ 2,000,000 people in this 
district. 


“THE BLOGMING CENTURY PLANT” 


Mexico in three words: sombrero, burro, pulque. 
extracted from the so-called century plant just as it is going to bloom. 
a blooming century plant is about the rarest sight in Mexico. 


The latter is made from juice 
For that reason, 
We were offered $12 for 


this plant, but because we were unwilling to have our neighbors get drunk with us 
profiteering, this magnificent bloom now stands like an obelisk in the center of the 


valley, proclaiming our ideals and aspirations. 


Humming birds have built nests among 


the fragrant clusters, and the livelong day they feed upon the honey, their brilliant 
coloring and their exquisite movements in bold contrast to the heavy sturdy gray 


vreen plant. 


Santiago and his burros have brought us the rock, sand, and lime for our build- 
ings, their methods as old as the hills, centuries old, but out of such as he do we hope 
to make blooming century plants—Mrs. R, 0. Morrow, 
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Bringing Mexico to College 


OME day, if the schemes of the 
present Government to educate the 
whole Mexican nation succeed, 
Mexico will have adequate univer- 
sities of its own. As yet the higher 
education is one of the products 
that the country must largely im- 
port. We, of the United States, 
who search the map for export markets have one next 
door, and an important one, in this need of our Mexi- 
can neighbors. 

A group of American citizens has just launched a pro- 
ject to endow twenty or more scholarships for Mexican 
students in our universities. The scheme ‘is a friendly 
one as regards Mexico, and likewise friendly toward 
ourselves. Reckoned in immediate dollar returns, it may 
not, indeed, bring in enough profit to pay the modest 
salary of a single professor. But what will result 
twenty or thirty years from now? 

The case of Japan suggests what may happen. In 
the early seventies Japanese students began to come to 
American universities in considerable numbers. Largely 
hecause of what they learned here Japan has developed 
into a powerful modern nation and a valuable customer. 
In the past thirty years we have multiplied our exports 
to Japan between forty and fifty fold. Japan gets from 
us nearly one-third of all its yearly imports, and sends 
us in return considerably more than it receives. Japan 
half a century or so ago needed the stimulus of Ameri- 
can contact. It has gained much of its subsequent ad- 
vancement through lessons learned in American class- 
rooms. As for us, the results have probably several 
hundred times repaid every American dollar spent on 
the tuition of Japanese students in America from the 
first one to the present moment. 

If giving Mexican students the run of our universities 
can affect anywhere near as great a proportionate eco- 
nomic gain, our benevolence will show eventual profits 
as high as those of the shrewdest usury. That, of 
course, is only the economic side of a many-sided propo- 
sition.: Security for the United States demands that a 
neighbor country should be educated to appreciate law 
and order and to attain contentment. It demands that 
a people geographically close to us, but distinct in 
origins and sympathies, should form as friendly and in- 
timate an understanding as possible of our ideas. In 
addition, then, to the very real impulse of good will we 
have reasons of self-interest—which coincides with the 
interest of the Mexicans—for wanting their most hope- 
ful students in our colleges. 

The time is ripe for bringing them here. The revolu- 
tion of 1911, led by Francisco Madero, himself a man 
familiar with American education, fixed upon the pres- 
ent Mexican Government the policy of elevating, and 
especially of mentally elevating, the people. The Mexi- 
can educational effort, now some two years under way, 
must, if continued, soon bring thousands of students to 
the stage where they require institutions more advanced 
than Mexico has itself yet had opp®rtunity to develop in 
order to carry them further—The Outlook. 





Revolutions in Mexico 


HE Mexican American of Decem- 
ber 27th contains an _ interesting 
article made up of extracts from a 
book entitled “Optimism” by the 
famous locomotive builder, Samuel 
M. Vanclain, in which he discusses 
the subject of revolutions in Mexico 
as follows: 

“For some reason we do not seem to know much 
about Mexico. Comparatively few Americans have ever 
been in the country. If we except the border towns, 
scarcely one per cent as many of our people travel to 
Mexico as travel to Europe. The average man thinks 
of Mexico as a place of revolutions, and practically all 
the news we ever get has to do with revolutions or 
trouble of some kind. The prevailing government 
seems always to be in imminent danger. If the 
government itself is not in hot water, then it is putting 
some foreign interests into hot water with taxes or con- 
fiscations. We get a notion of the country that is not 
very far from the general notion in foreign parts that 
lynching bees in the United States are one of the com- 
monest forms of outdoor recreation. It surprises foreign- 
ers to learn that only a few Americans have ever seen a 
lynching. It will surprise most Americans to learn. that 
the average Mexican knows of revolutions only by hear- 
say. 





“In very few of the revolutions have any great number 
of people actually taken part. A revolution is in the way 
of being a manner of speaking. If three or four crimi- 
nals barricade themselves in a house and the state police 
go after them, as now and again happens in our own 
coal regions, we think of it only as an example of how 
much some people want to be hanged and not at all as 
a revolution; the disorders in West Virginia and at 
Herrin, we took as mere outbreaks of lawlessness, but 
had these battles happened in Mexico we should have 
heard of them as desperate revolutionary combats. We 
take all our news of Mexico in revolution form; if it is 
served otherwise it is not news. 


“It would not be safe to say that there will be -no 
further so-called revolutions in Mexico, but I think it 
is safe to say that, unless something quite unforeseen 
happens in the development of the country, revolutions 
will steadily diminish in importance and in a few years 
will die out. The De la Huerta revolution is an example. 
It was quickly and expeditiously crushed—although at a 
heavy expense. The government today is strong and 
seems likely to increase in strength. 


“Life and property are today in Mexico, or so at 
least it seemed to me, about as safe as life and property 
are anywhere. Certainly property in Mexico City is 
safer than it is in New York City. In the financial 
district unguarded boys of ten or twelve carry sacks of 
gold and silver from one bank to another. They stroll 
along, and no one thinks anything of it, and they are 
quite unmolested. In New York we have to transfer 
funds in armored cars.” 
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: On the Way to Understanding 


W. A. Ross, Mexico. 


understandings between the people of Mexico and 

the people of the United States. Future histo- 
rians will wonder at this and ask the question why. 
Citizens of both countries are themselves now asking 
the question why. The future historian will doubt- 
less give as the reason the wide differences in historical 
inheritance, religion, language, customs and ideals. The 
present citizens of both countries are beginning to com- 
prehend that these wide differences explain the misun- 
derstandings, but do not constitute a reason for their 
continuance. The Christian citizens of both countries 
are profoundly insistant that they must not continue. 
They need not continue. There is a cure—not easy, but 
bound to come unless we are looking for a wider separa- 
tion. It is a reconciliation of differences, the burying 
of old hatchets, wiping out of old villainies, and co- 
operating in a much closer union of mutual under- 
standing and of mutual help, under the direction of 
lofty ideals made powerful by the free consent and 
ardent impulses of the common folk of both countries, 
who have had a personal experience of the love of God 
in Christ. 

It is becoming more and more recognized by groups 
of people on both sides of the Rio. Grande that this 
mutual understanding and mutual help must charac- 
terize our relations. The efforts made by the people 
of Mexico have been in great part along intellectual 
rather than political or commercial lines. A beginning 
has been made in the matter of educational interchange. 
The Rector of the National University of Mexico, as a 
result of the visit of the President of the University of 
Arizona to Mexico, recently made a trip to the Western 
part of the United States upon the invitation of the 
Universities of Texas, Arizona and California and ar- 


ype a doubt there have been and still are mis- 


ranged intellectual exchange between these institutions 
and the University of Mexico. The North American 
Chamber of Commerce, in Mexico City, has recently 
promoted a vigorous movement to send Mexican students 
to the United States and within a few months has ar- 
ranged for some fifty scholarships. 


During 1924 the Minister of Education of Mexico 
gave a course of lectures in the University of Texas. 
During 1922 the Government of Mexico sent to Colum- 
bia University Mr. Moises Saenz, who, during the past 
few years, has come to occupy a very high place in 
the educational world in Mexico. He spent a year at 
Columbia and was then sent to Paris by the govern- 
ment, for study for a year. It is of interest to us to 
know that Mr. Saenz is a Protestant, an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. There are each year about two 
hundred Mexican students in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States. The number of such students 
could be increased by the thousands if the cost was not 
prohibitive. Thirty-five universities and colleges in the 
United States now offer free tuition to Latin students, 
and several others have made even further concessions 
by means of scholarships. There is now before the 
legislature of Mexico a bill which looks to the estab- 
lishment by the government of Mexico of eighty scholar- 
ships in universities of the United States for Mexican 
students. There is the well known Summer School, 
carried each year in the University of Mexico, especially 
for American students. Among other special favors 
shown the American students, which number from two 
hundred to five hundred each year, the government 
gives half railroad fare from the border to Mexico City 
and return. The Mexican government is acting wisely 
in laying the greatest emphasis in this approach to us 





A by-street in the country district of Mexico. 


(Photo used by permission of C, B, Waite.) 
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Pyramid Quetzalcoat] at Teotihuacan, about 20 miles east of the city 
of Mexico. This pyramid, estimated to have been in existence 
over seven thousand years, was recently uncovered. The figures 
represent sea dragons, land dragons and winged serpents. 


by attempting to bring together the student classes of 
the two countries. 


The largest approach of the people of the United 
States has been toward a cultivation of the economic 
possibilities. We have looked on Mexico as a place 
where food and raw products may be secured in mar- 
velous quantities, and as a market place for our manu- 
factured goods. Our largest expenditures of money 
have been in the construction of railroads, in the open- 
ing up of mines, in the development of oil wells. There 
is a continual stream of trades excursions from the 
cities of the United States to Mexico. 


The economic possibilities of Mexico have been well 
advertised, and this has its place in the cultivation of a 
better understanding—and at times of misunderstand- 
ings. But we have failed to. appreciate the intellectual 
and spiritual assets of the people, and to make an ap- 
proach through those channels. Here is one of our 
great unopened pathways toward a better understand- 
ing. The work that has been begun by some of our 
universities in offering scholarships to Mexican studen‘s 
should be continued; the increased interest in the teach- 
ing and study of Spanish in the United States augers 
well for the future of our relations. The formation re- 
cently of “The American Association for the Teachers 
of Spanish,” in the schools and colleges of the United 
States, is a notable advance. This is making the ap- 
proach where it should be made, because the greatest 
barrier to the free development of intellectual relation- 
ships between the two conntries is that of language. 
Along with the study of language it is of prime im- 
portance to awaken the inter¢st of our young people in 
their nearby neighborhoods ‘by including the scheme of 
popular education, proper‘courses of study on’ the fas- 
cinating history and varied character of the peoples with 
whom destiny has linked us for future co-operation. 
While the Mexican people, on their part, are studying 
English as never before, and while books and periodi- 
cals, presenting our intellectual and moral and religious 
life, are being read by them, Mexico and other Latin 
peoples have produced and are producing a literature 
which is by every token worthy of our reading and con- 
sideration. 





But are railroads and mines and oil wells of greater 
value in binding peoples together than the things for 
which Christ lived and died? As valuable as are inter- 
change of students and professorships and of good liter- 
ature, there is something far better. We can never be 
real friends until we talk face to face of our faith in 
God as He has been revealed in His Son. 


Our best approach to an understanding should be 
spiritual; the ambassadors should be spiritual ambassa- 
dors. We think at once of missionary enterprise car- 
ried on now for fifty years by the leading Protestant 
churches in the United States. We may always expect 
that we will go farther down the road toward a com- 
plete understanding through this process than through 
any other. But we could wish that it might not be 
limited to this group. We need a number of spiritual 
ambassadors wearing the garb of the official representa- 
tive of our country in consular and ambassadorial 
offices or of business men going up and down Mexico 
cultivating friendship by interpreting to all the people 
the great truth that God has made of one blood all 
nations and has called each one to make under God its 
own particular contribution to the work of the world. 
If this great truth is to be in any way interpreted to 
Mexico by any one from the United States whether ap- 
pointed missionary or government official or business 
man or woman, there are some things we must learn 
and some things we must do. 


It would be well for us to begin with ourselves. One 
of the great unfinished tasks of the missionary enter- 
prise is that of Christianizing the United States. We 
expect the Gospel to transform the lives of the indi- 
viduals of Mexico and through them the transformation 
of the social and national life. We should expect it 
to do the same for us, and we should do our utmost to 
see that it is done. It has not yet been done. 


We should remember that we are not going to Mexico 
to take our Anglo-Saxon civilization. - There are a good 
many things in our civilization which had better stay 
within our own borders until we can rid ourselves of 
them. Our purpose is to take Christ to Mexico: the 
historic Christ who was born of the Virgin Mary, lived 
and died and rose again from the dead. We are to 
give ourselves to this task. The Mexican people will 
accept him. They have no special interest in our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, as the one which they must adopt 
for themselves. 


We should do away with the propaganda which has 
poisoned the minds of the Americans against the Mexi- 
cans by. continually keeping before the public not only 
stories of atrocities, but the weaknesses of the Mexican 
leaders, so as to undermine entirely the faith of the 
American people in the Mexicans and their rulers. All 
Mexicans and friends of Mexico in this country have 
felt the embarrassment and the shame of these condi- 
tions. We have complained that the rulers of Mexico 
and the Mexican people have hate in their heart to- 
ward the United States and her people, and have al- 
lowed the flames of hate in our own heart to be fanned 
by propaganda agencies which have had nothing but 
selfish motives behind their work. The United States 
is big enough and great enough and should be Chris- 
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tian enough to change entirely this whole situation and 
help Mexico to restore her homes, to educate her chil- 
dren and to take her rightful place in the Pan-American 
family. 

We have need of a more adequate appreciation of 
the Mexican people. We must realize that they are 
worthy of our friendship. The old attitude of depre- 
ciation must be done away. We have no way of proving 
our own inherent superiority over the Mexicans or over 
any other race in the world. Favorable circumstances 
often account for differences of conditions. Two or 
three years ago some American tourists, business men, 
who had been the guests of the Mexican government on 
a long visit through the Republic, from whom they had 
received every courtesy, were returning home. Early one 
morning these gentlemen woke up and began talking, 
waking up everybody else in the Pullman. Among the 
things heard by the cultured Mexicans, who spoke as 
good English as the Americans, was this: ‘There are 
two things in this world that I can’t understand: Why 
the Lord ever made mosquitoes and Mexicans.” The 
open-minded American, whenever he comes in contact 
with representative Mexicans, respects him for a civili- 
zation rich in culture, for a people of quick perception, 


acute analysis, imagination and chivalry. A talk with 
the students who attend the Summer School in Mexico 
City will be refreshing, as they tell of the fine quali- 
ties of the Mexican people. 

And surely there should be love for the Mexican peo- 
ple. An understanding of others, and a respect and 
appreciation of their fine qualities merges naturally into 
love for them. After all, this is to be always the bind- 
ing link between nations and races. A love which is 
begotten by the new life in the heart. 

This love to God in Christ is the only power that 
can lead us safely out on the bright highway of perfect 
understanding. We have so miserably failed before. A 
love which burns in our hearts for the sweet experience 
of personal salvation through Christ will make us suc- 
ceed now. And they that walk in this way shall build 
up the waste places of misunderstanding; shall raise 
up foundations of many generations of peace, shall be 
called the repairers of the breaches of enmity, and the 
restorers of paths where men dwell in love. 


(NotTE:—Mr. and Mrs. Ross are now in the States, and 
can ‘be reached during the next few months at either 
Union Seminary or Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Va.) 





ALICE J. McCLELLAND 


AST week our girls gave a dinner to 
the faculty and some dignitaries 
outside of the school. The general 
director of education in the state 
was here and the delegate of the 
federal government. We invited 
the principals of the two public 
schools but they both sent regrets. 

They are both very fanatical Catholics and they wouldn’t 

come. I was sorry because I want to have our school 





serve as a model for them, but I am sure they will hear 


something about our school even if they won’t come to 
see it. The director was very much pleased, especially 
with the watermelon rind preserves. Mrs. Williamson 
gave the girls the cooking lessons and they made every- 
thing for the dinner. Even the place cards were made 
by the sixth grade pupils in the drawing class. I think 
the guests were impressed with the elegance of the place 
cards as much as with the dinner itself. 

This week I have started in to visit the homes of all 
the children in the school. I have already been to see 
all the sixth grade children’s families and have reaped. 
a harvest of seeds and dish-rag gourds, etc. You see 
every time you express interest in anything it has to be 
offered to you and of course, you can accept seeds and 
gourds and things that aren’t very expensive. Sometimes 
when I want the things awfully I accept them any way, 
hoping that the people will excuse me on the grounds 





of being a gringo and not knowing any better. There 
is nothing like making your nationality serve you as best 
it may. Being a gringo down here is rather a handicap 
than otherwise usually, so when it can be a help you 
might as well take advantage. 

Week before last we had our Citizenship Campaign. 
The children made some very nice mottoes for the walls 
and we had talks every day about their social obligations, 
so I think it did a good deal of good. ‘The temperance 
talk was especially good and the children were very 
much interested. 

Next week the Williamsons and Murrays are going 
down to Acapulco on the Pacific Coast and I will be 
the only gringo in these parts again. We now have two 
Britishers here, however, so the Anglo-Saxon colony 
will not be so small. I expect I will get the habit of 
afternoon tea from Doctor and Mrs. Anderson. 

The coast trip is expected to yield great results as they 
are taking two seminary students and they expect to 
have meetings in a lot of new places. Mr. Williamson 
hopes to go down the “Costa Chica” which is below 
Acapulco where no American missionary has ever been. 
All these places are ready to accept the Gospel as soon as 
it is presented to them. We hope the automobile road 
to Acapulco will soon be finished and then these distant 
parts of the state can be visited oftener. They expect to 
finish the road next month but it will probably be 
January or February before it is done, 
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Itinerating in Morelos 


Z. E. 


ticon outfit, and thus those who so gladly helped 

us buy the outfit, were out there in the mountains 
with us preaching the Gospel in the heathen darkness. 
How the Mexicans do love beautiful pictures, and when 
the rodm is dark and quiet and all eyes are fixed on the 
screen, what an opportunity to sow the seed of the Gospel 
in those waiting hearts. The Mexicans are not given 
to many idle compliments, but the speaker can know 
that the truth is making its impression, by hearing from 
the crowd whose faces he cannot see, such expressions 
as, “How precious,” “How beautiful the teachings.” 
When I say the attendance is often ten times what it 
would be at an ordinary preaching service, certainly 
those who contributed to the stereopticon fund will feel 
that their money was well invested. 

In one of our meetings was a young boy who ran 
away from home to come to our pictures. He was en- 
joying them to the fullest, when his older sister came 
in hot pursuit of the fugitive. She entered, and seeing 
the pictures, had to stop to look and listen awhile. Fi- 
ally she dragged her brother to the street and a genteel 
paddling filled the night air with youthful wails. 

On this trip I visited a new town that had been on 
the waiting list for over two years. Here they let us 
in the courthouse, but to keep 
‘out of the clutches of the 
law we decided just to have 
a religious lecture with pic- 
tures, leaving out the hymn 
and prayer service. The 
second night we secured an 
adobe hut from one of the 
brethren. The people crowd- 
ed in and sat on the ground 
floor and listened very clese- 
ly. Through the influence 
of a Christian woman who 
had gone to this town, there 
were converted two young 
ladies who had been sing- 
ers in the Catholic Church. 
We were showing the pic- 
tures of Christ’s passion. 
The crucifixion scene had 
been put on, followed by the 
hymn, “Alas! and Did My 
Saviour Bleed.” It was in- 
spiring to hear these Catho- 
lic singers sing this hymn 
with such fervor and more 
inspiring still to join in the 
chorus, “At the Cross, At the 
Cross,” a group of men whose 
tongues had not before tasted 
the sweetness of a Christian 
hymn. 


O' THIS trip I used almost altogether my stereop- 





LEwIs 


In this town I was reminded forcefully of the days 
of the early Church. One day one of the leaders of 
those who were accepting the Gospel said to me, “I am 
happy and I feel something in my heart that I have 
never felt before.” The next day he went out in the 
early hours of the morning in search of his brother and 
came in leading him, saying, “This is my brother and 
I think he is convinced.” On the last night we had a 
regular preaching service with a large crowd. In the 
presence of jeering and mocking friends and neighbors, 
nine bowed their heads and received the seal of Chris- 
tian baptism, professing that they would be faithful 
witnesses. Eating poor food, sleeping on almost im- 
possible beds and at times on the hard ground, are 
nothing when one can taste the spiritual refreshing that 
comes from declaring the glad news to receptive hearts. 

A few Sundays ago we studied the lesson on “The 
Good Samaritan.” On the following Tuesday we had a 
practical example of it. A young fellow, an orphan 
alone in the world, after eight days wandering in search 
of work, staggered into our town without money, with- 
out friends and without bread, suffering from starvation 
and from the ravages of an awful fever. Not being able 
to go further he staggered into our back lot and fell 
under a tree. Well after dark the news came to us and 
we went out and gathered 
him up and brought him in 
and gave him medicine and 
also food, as he was able to 
take it. When he was able 
to get about, we put him un- 
der the shower bath to 
cleanse him first externally 
and also gave him clean 
clothing and put him to 
work. He is an untiring 
worker and seems to be very 
happy in his new home. He 
is now helping us more than 
we helped him, as the ser- 
vant is sick and it is exceed- 
ingly hard to get a substi- 
tute. He is attending ser- 
vices and we hope and trust 
that God will touch his heart 
and save him from his sins. 
Among the heathen there are 
so many opportunities to 
practice the true religion. 
Yesterday a young man came 
to us upon the same errand 
for which the Catholic priest 
had cast him out. We took 
him in and treated him kind- 
ly and granted his request, 


Happy in her home, with a guitar made of armadillo shell. 
(Used by permission of C, B. Waite.) 
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Zitacuaro, Mich. and the Graybill Memorial School 


CHAPTER III. 
(Chapter I. in March Survey and Chapter II. in June) 
Heart Aches 
Mrs. R. C. Morrow 


OST folks turn to the funny page, the Spice of 
M Life, Humor and Wit, Chestnuts, Sense and 

Nonsense, That Reminds Me, and enjoy Life (the 
magazine). I do, I admit. But extracts from life (the 
missionary’s) can’t always be funny nor even humorous 
and cheerful. 

Considering that we came out to save the lost, lift up 

the fallen, mend the broken-hearted, and heal the sick, 
you must expect some chapters to be pathetic. And when 
we turn our thoughts to the birth of our Saviour, ought 
we not to think of the under-privileged ? 
Pablo has given us many 
a heart-ache. A year ago 
he persisted in coming 
every morning begging for 
work at thirty-seven cents 
a day and no rations. He 
had married during the 
revolution, and now, 
being burdened by a 
family, has no hopes of 
learning at our school, ex- 
cept the night school, 
which to Pablo means 
little more than a lighted 
room and a jumble of 
words: “Look at Mama 
and baby.” Night schools 
are a severe test even to 
the brightest, the lighest- 
hearted, the most deter- 
mined-to-learn. 

We gave Pablo work— 
cleaning out ditches. In 
a few days he wanted to 
pawn the family blanket 
to get medicine for his 
sick mother, a doctor for 
his sick wife, and food 
for his starving children. It made our hearts ache 
not to give the man work, but it made them ache more 
to have him and his family on our hands. We dressed 
up his cute little brother in decent clothes and took him 
to Sunday School. I gave him ten cents, five for collec- 
tion and five to spend. His teacher reported that he asked 
to change a five cent piece, and then put in two cents. 
Silvestre wasn’t quite so gay after I settled with him. 

Pablo is a hard worker, as are most Mexican peons 
(you may be surprised to know)—eight hours a day, 
grubbing, hoeing, hauling, or drilling rock. 

We sent him to the station a mile away to bring some 
mattresses. He returned with eight mattresses on his 
back. We have no road. ‘Pablo, why didn’t you make 
two trips of it?” 





Pablo is shown here carrying eight mattresses, 
weighing a total of 242 pounds. , 


“Quien sabe.” (who knows). 

We can’t pay Pablo larger wages, for in the first place 
his work would be a loss to us, and. we know that the 
school isn’t for the already ground-down; and even if he 
made twice as much, he would spend it all, and we’d 
still have to buy his medicines and bury his dead. Pablo 
during the year has dug three graves, we have paid rent 
for three spots in the cemetery, have bought three coffins 
and furnished the flowers, mourners, and minister each 
time. First his new-born babe shortly after we knew 
him, then his wife, and later on the “old baby.” For 
months I nourished it as 
best I could afford, but 
what hope was there for ° 
him? The grandmother 
told me that she had given 
birth to eleven and only 
Pablo and Silvestre had 
survived infancy. 

Pablo was evidently a 
handsome child, and he 
could still be called good- 
looking. But his eyes’ 
give me the _heart-ache. 
His story is no worse than 
that of all the other peons. 

Our neighbors have dis- 
covered my Achilles’ heel. 
I may scold and preach 
and turn a deaf ear, but 
if a woman comes here 
with a dear little wistful- 
eyed babe, a rent is at 
once pierced into my 
flimsily-hardened heart. 

A neighbor cut our 
barbed wires and’sent*his 
burro to harvest our ‘corn 
crop. The first time we 
caught .the burro, we scolded and threatened to charge 
$1.00 next time. The second occasion théy claimed that 
the burro came of his own free will. We threatened again. 
The third time the man sent his poor wife with a little 
babe in her arms to plead the case. We let them off on 
fifty cents. The fourth time, the woman hung around 
all morning, weeping and declaring that if she went 
home without the burro that her husband would beat her. 

Yes, my heart ached to think of a young mother being 
beaten by a trifling. drunken man. And could I enjoy a 
chicken I took instead of money? -Every day when she 
comes to our spring to fill her water jar, she smiles at 
me so appealingly that my heart aches afresh. 

Of all low-down people, the bottomest are charcoal 
venders. We must count the sacks before emptying, we 
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A public washing place in the? country district of Mexico. 


must buy in small quantities, for often it. is worthless 
coal. We must show them our brave dogs so that they 
will not return at night to steal. 

One man I have ordered off the place with an ulti- 
matum that I’ll never buy from him again, because he 
cheated me out of three sacks of coal. Last week he sent 
his little nephew, about the size of a normal ten-year-old, 
burdened with six small sacks on his back. Out of 
sheer pity I bought the burden. “I have trudged from 
the mountain,” he said. 

“Can you read?” 

“Just a teeny bit.” 

I gave him a copy of John’s gospel, a temperance 
tract, and a Bible primer in large print for beginners. 
Whenever I look away off to the ‘distant mountains and 
see smoke rising from scattered spots, my heart aches 
for the boys who are there studying in the school of 
vice. ‘They are just as good clay as the boys in the 
G. M. S. The only difference is in their potters. 

We wish our organ would do like the one-horse shay. 
Toward the wane of the rainy season, so many keys 
stick that the first pumping reminds us of the lost 
chord. Even very energetic throating from Brightened. 
Corners fails to drown the monotone of the stuck notes. 

The primary department of the First Church of Jack- 
sonville sent us $8.00 as a thank offering for having 
completed their own lovely Sunday School. Since our 
windows had been broken by revolutions, raids, Father 


(Used by permission of C. B. Waite.) 


Time, stone-throwers, and hail storms, I put the $8.00 
into the two windows whose broken panes were making 
a draft on the dear old pastor and the dear old organ. 
Then the ten classes collected up enough to replace one 
window each. New clean panes make our faithful old 
walls look all the more dilapidated, the old furniture 
look dingier, and apparently the roof leakier. 

Adding to all this: crying infants, snarling dogs, un- 
comfortably crowded hard benches, long sermons in a 
foreign tongue, squeaky unharmonious music, the smell 
of wet sandals inadequately tanned, and worst of all— 
fleas—is the sum total a worshipful service for the mis- 
sionary ? 

Our hearts ache for a service like those we used to 
have back home. 

And shall I speak of the ache ‘a tug at our hearts on 
account of our child being so far away at boarding 
school, and our dread of the time when the other children 
will leave us? 

One day the children and I tramped out to the high 
bridge. I have heard it affirmed that this bridge spans 
a deeper and narrower canyon than does any other in 
Mexico. At any rate, as we stood on it and looked 
down into the awful space below, the roar of the rapids 
rushing over the rocks came up to my ears like the far 
away cry of people in agony. My heart aches to reach 
down and lift them up to the heights and joys of a 
bountiful Christian life. 


From the Japan Mission 


I have been wanting to tell you for months how very much we like the new 
Survey. I think it is quite the superior of any religious magazine that I have ever 
seen. It is a real magazine, artistic and dignified, and it is going to be greatly used 
in bringing in the Kingdom. Of that I am sure. 


(Mrs. S. M.) Lots J. Ertcxson, Takamatsu, Japan. 
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MEXICAN Presbyterian pastor in the 
Mixteca region, which is near the 
city of Oaxaca, reports the murder 
of a church member named Segura. 
He writes: “Brother Segura was an 
active evangelical, and had been 
loaning his house for the Christians 
to gather in. The priest incited the 
people against him, to make him 

stop, but he paid no attention to the threats. At last the 

fanatics made use of a slander to accomplish their pur- 
pose. On the night of July 28th, a man was found dead in 
the streets, and as they did not know who the murderer 
was, they charged it against a son of Brother Segura. 
The fanatical crowd, glad of an excuse, immediately 
went to his house, and not finding the son, dragged out 
the father and killed him. In addition, they shot in the 
leg a young boy of fourteen years and, wounded as he 
was, they lodged him in jail and charged him with 
murder. But of the death of Brother Segura, nothing 
was said by either the authorities of Chilapa or Tepos- 
calula. The poor widow is left with a family in a sad 
situation, for the criminals, who laugh at her, threaten 
that they will burn her house if she asks justice for the 
death of her husband or if she does not leave town.”— 
Missionary Review. 





——_o———_- 

A Convention of Protestant Mexican Christians, meet- 
ing in the city of San Luis Potosi, heard Governor 
Manrique, of the state for which the city is named, speak 
on prohibition. A missionary who calls him “the Chris- 
tian statesman of modern Mexico” writes of him: “Two 
reasons he gives for closing the saloons in his state: 
first, he was educated in a Methodist missionary school, 
and second, his father was a drunkard. Nor has Gover- 
nor Manrique been content with closing the saloons. The 
factories of pulque and mezcal are disappearing. Critics 
say they are merely crossing the border into other states; 
but they are on the march! Two wealthy hacendados 
came asking the Governor if he planned to close their 
immense breweries. ‘Yes,’ said the Governor emphati- 
cally, and to his surprise they said that they would close 
tem before he did. They are gone! The cleanliness, 
prosperity and elegance of San Luis Potosi give mute 
testimony to the Governor’s administration. He is a 
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keen student of sociology. Social centers are ministering 
to the laborer who otherwise would miss his former club- 
room, the saloon.”’—Missionary Review. 


——-—() —— 


Robert P. Wilder, secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, is quoted by the Watchman-Ezaminer as re- 
porting “a decline of interest on the part of students in 
such world problems as peace and war, and a swing back 
to the ‘old issues of personal religion. He thinks that 
student interest in all large social problems has always 
been much exaggerated. Since these statements were 
made public, many denials of the truth of them have 
been made, some of them from student sources. But 
it must be said that no man in the country knows the 
student body of America better than Mr. Wilder. He has 
worked among students intimately for many years. He 
is a careful observer, and has had ample opportunity to 
observe. To us the condition he reports is by no means 
to be deplored, but rather to be rejoiced in. ‘The issues 
of personal religion’ stand first beyond a doubt. If they 
are well looked to, fine social service will inevitably 
follow. If they are neglected, the nerve of social service 
is cut. Mr. Wilder’s report. is a cheering one on the 
whole.”—Missionary Review, 

The illiterate masses of Mexico are nearly all devout 
Romanists, but the educated class is largely alienated 
from the Church. Of this situation one of our mission- 
aries writes: 

“There is a decided drift-away from the Catholic Church 
in Mexico today. I read recently that of the 300 members 
of the two houses of ‘Congress in Mexico not one is a 
Catholic. A few weeks ago President Obregon, in a public 
address in one of the large cities, said ‘The three chief 
evils of Mexico today are bull fighting, pulque drinking 
and the virgin of Guadalupe.’ To appreciate what that 
statement from the chief executive means you need to 
know that the only god millions of Mexicans worship is 
the fictitious Virgin of Guadalupe, the patron’ saint of 
Mexico, and it is impossible to describe the extent to 
which that form of idolatry: permeates the life of the 
people. Perhaps you read where President-elect Calles 
referred to the ‘Eleven million people on the border land 
of civilization,’ in his address in New York. They are 
rapidly being civilized, and in fact have an exceedingly 





These Mexican boys had never heard of a playground until the “park” belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Myers, 
of Zitacuaro, was turned into one. 
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high degree of material civilization. At present, while 
North Carolina is gaining her fame as a road building 
state, we have over 8,000 men working on an automo- 
bile road to the coast, and many other districts are being 
opened up. But history gives us far too many examples 
of a civilization that is not founded on the Gospel of 
Christ. A few hours ago I talked quite a while with 
the man who will in all probability be elected Governor 
of this state before you receive this. He expressed him- 
self as highly in favor of the educational work we are 
doing, and promised all possible help when he becomes 
Governor.” 





The principal business of children in Mexico is 
to nurse and be nursed. 


The good work begun by our Mr. and Mrs. Morrow, in 
our original Graybill Memorial School at Montemorelos, 
is being well followed up by the Methodist Mission, to 
whom that territory, was assigned in the territorial read- 
justment. The present director of the school writes 
of the work as follows: 

“School opened this week and we have new evidence 
every day of Mexicans turning to our church schools as 
the only source of good education. Some of our people 
are pathetically anxious to have their children in our 
institutions in spite of their extreme poverty. One such 
case arose the other day when an old carpenter came 
to enroll his children. He is desperately-poor and so 
old that he finds it difficult to get work. He actually 
cried with joy when we told him that he could’ pay 
their tuition this year with three days’ work each month. 
Several days later, when he was working in the shop, I 
noticed that he was too weak to work, and on inquiring 
discovered that he had not eaten a meal for thirty-eight 
hours. We have found him a light job where he can 
earn enough to eat. Two boys arrived for the boarding 
department who had ridden over fifty miles on horse- 
back to get here. Bandits continue to operate in this 
neighborhood, but that does not appear to keep the chil- 


rate continues we will have two hundred students before 
dren and young men away from school. If the present 
the end of the year.” 

—_-—_O—_——_ 

Mr. Armstrong, writing from Hsuchowfu, of the medi- 
cal work, Says: 

“Our two hospitals have had some very busy months 
of ministering to the sufferings of the sick and dying 
all about us. During the last year more than 13,000 
different persons have come to the two hospitals for 
treatment for some kind of sickness. More than 65,000 
different treatments have been given. About 1,000 major 
operations have been performed, besides hundreds of 
other minor operations with the aid of local anaesthesia, 
A dreadful disease, called Kala-Azar, is killing thousands 
around Hsuchowfu. The spleen becomes dreadfully en- 
larged. The teeth come out. The flesh falls apart. Death 
results in almost every case if a remedy is not used. So 
far there is but one remedy known. This is an ‘intra- 
venus’ injection of a liquid preparation. Our hospitals 
have hundreds of these patients every month.” 

Speaking of the school work, he says: 

“Our two city schools are ‘packed’ with pupils. The 
girls school has about two hundred pupils, and the boys 
high school more than two hundred and fifty. Practically 
all become Christians before they graduate. All branches 
of our work look to our schools for their future efficient 
leaders. 

This summer more than 100 of the older boys and 
girls conducted in the city and the country more than 
thirty daily vacation Bible schools for the illiterate boys 
and girls. More than 1,000 received six weeks of this 
free education, with a fairly good knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. None of these pupils received anything for 
their services. 

“Our two schools are now conducting two ‘night schools’ 
for ‘illiterate grown-ups.’ This is a part of the ‘Popular 
Education Movement,’ started two or three years ago 
by the Y. M: C. A. after its experience in France with 
the tens of thousands of illiterate Chinese laborers. The 
movement is now being taken up by the government 
also. The learners spend four months, two hours each 
evening, mastering 1,000 of the most frequently used char- 
acters in the Chinese language. Our boys and girls are 
gladly contributing their time, in turns. They also 
give some money to buy the books and slates for thoge 
who come to learn. Those who come furnish nothing. 
Many of those who come and graduate after four months 
of this daily work are forty and fifty years of age. The 
Chinese, like us, are never ‘too old to learn!’ More and 
more of this work will be undertaken.” 

———Q——_ 

Miss Anna Kong Mei, writing of the Modern Chinese 
Woman, her Work and Problems, in the current issue 
of the International Review of Missions, shows that the 
women of China are awaking to woman’s new day. She 
mentions outstanding women physicians, Drs. Mary and 
Phebe Stone, whose work among the poor and lowly in 
Shanghai is well known, Dr. Ida Kahn, who directs a 
large hospital in northern China, and Dr. Mary Chang, 
who organized Red Cross work in the revolution of 1911. 
In Shanghai there is a law school giving legal instruc- 
tion to women, founded by a Christian Chinese woman, 
wife of an ex-minister of justice. There are womens’ 
banks in Shanghai and Peking, organized and conducted 
by women for women. The moving personality in the 
Shanghai bank is a staunch Christian woman. Other 
Chinese women have found their missions as deans of 
women in universities, mission colleges and government 
schools. Co-education is no longer unknown in China. 
In the field of journalism are women editors and writers. 
There were women soldiers in the republican revolution 
of 1911 and recently there was a report of two women 
appointed to division commands in the contending armies 
in the south and west of China. The Chinese church, 
now developing indigenous leadership so rapidly, has 
many notable Christian women among these leaders, 
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The Federal Council’s Letter to the Churches 


sections of the Federal Council’s letter to its 

constituent churches, the rereading of which 
will be of no disadvantage to those who may have already 
read them in the weekly religious press. ‘The first one 
relates to the subject of 


W* GIVE below the two concluding paragraphs, 


Fellowship Among Races 


The fellowship which the Christian gospel seeks in- 
cludes all races. “Has not one God created us? Have 
we not all one Father?” Whatever superficial difference 
there may be, the body of humanity is one. For “if 
one member suffer all the members suffer with it, and if 
one member be honored all the members rejoice with it.” 

Upon every Christian falls the personal responsibility 
to seek justice for all, to cultivate mutual appreciation 
and co-operation, and to dispel false racial pride or de- 
sire to dominate others. 


Upon every minister of the gospel falls the inescapable 
duty of leadership in promoting a common fellowship in 
Christ as the ideal in race relations. The Christian 
church cannot lower the standards of Christ. It is there- 
fore uncompromisingly opposed to any effort, organized 
or unorganized, which creates or fosters racial prejudice 
and suspicion and destroys that fellowship which must 
characterize the church of God. 


The second one relates to 


Fellowship in Kingdom Tasks 


From among the remaining tasks of the church we 
single out two which especially challenge co-operative 
endeavors, namely, religious education and missions, both 
home and foreign. 

The serious need of constructive attention to religious 
education calis for no argument. Upon this depends the 
moral and spiritual fibre of our nation. Here the sorry 
results of the divisions of Christendom are most con- 
spicuously manifest, since because of them religious edu- 
cation has been all but completely banished from our 
public schools, to the grave peril of the nation’s future. 
This is a sin for which the churches and the states should 
be called to repentance and to a conversion that should 
find some process in, or in connection with, the public 
school, for matching intellectual training with that of 
the moral and religious nature. 

More directly are the churches responsible for religious 
education in the home and in the church. That the com- 
petition for the interest of the child with growing multi- 
tudes of other concerns becomes more and more intense, 
and that the discipline of the home becomes more lax, 
only magnifies the importance of redoubled efforts to 
stimulate in the home and provide in the church those 
effective processes of education which shall secure the 
spiritual foundations of tomorrow. 


Both at home and abroad the work of missions is in- 
creasingly a co-operative task. In the interest of the 
strength of the denominations themselves, although yet 
more for the sake of the victories of the kingdom, we 
urge the churches everywhere to co-operate with the 
mission boards in their purposes to avoid competitive 
overlapping on the one hand and consequent overlooking 
of less attractive fields on the other, and to arrive at 
effective comity. We would also summon the entire mem- 
bership to the adequate financial support of the magnifi- 
cent enterprises of the churches which seek to carry on 
the commission of the Master to witness for him, be- 


ginning in our own community and reaching through 
state and nation to the very ends of the earth. The chal- 
lenge is not alone that of a world in need, but of a world 
that is ready. 

Finally, it is the call to fellowship with the Master 
which inheres in these differentiated calls. To this 
crowning fellowship you, the churches, are summoning 
yourselves in this fraternal greeting from your repre- 
sentatives. 





China’s Future 


HE New York Times Current History Magazine 
a for January contains an interesting discussion of 
the Chinese situation by President Hawks Pott, of 

St. Johns University in Shanghai. As the article was 
written in November lasi, many changes have occurred in 
the situation then existing, as described in the article. 
Its concluding paragraphs, however, indicating what in 
the writer’s judgment may reasonably be expected in the 
way of future development out of the present chaotic 
state of affairs, commend themselves as that of one of 
the most intelligent and best posted foreigners in China. 
“The problem of China is one of the greatest of the 
present century. The equilibrium of its civilization has 
been upset and the present confusion and anarchy are 
not to be wondered at. On the one hand, we need to 
avoid false sentimentality and superficial views. Many 
writers indulge in dreams of China becoming a great 
republic in a few years, whereas it may take a century 
for her to develop a stable form of government. Visitors 
to China get roseate views of the future by conferences 
with the young intellectuals and take the ideas of these 
men as typical of the mentality of the whole country. 
The problem is how a medieval civilization may develop 
into one that is modern, adapted to function so as to 
meet the new environment into which China has been 
forced to enter. On the other hand, we must avoid a 
feeling of hopelessness and despair. The leaven of new 
thought is working in China and in course of time the 
whole lump will be leavened. At the present time, the 
wisest policy for Western nations to adopt will be that 
of non-interference. Even if that god of Western na- 
tions—commerce—suffers, we must be willing to wait 
and let China settle her own quarrel. There has beeh 
too much interference in the past, some of it well mean- 
ing, but yet injurious. We must recognize that foreign 
aggression is partly responsible for China’s sad plight 
and that foreign nations have done much to restrict her 
liberty and make it difficult for China to advance. When 
the war ends we may have the opportunity of helping 
China get on her feet again. Let us hope that we will 
show real altruism and not one that seeks a quid pro quo. 
Furthermore, let us hope that the days of taking ad- 
vantage of China’s weakness are over. That is a large 
hope, but only through its realization can China be saved, 
and the rest of the world kept from drifting into a war 
between East and West.” 
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Dr. K. S. Cheung, distinguished Christian surgeon, trained by Dr. Patterson in mission hospital at Kunsan, 
and his family. 


Great Possibilities in Country Boys of Korea 


W. F. Buti, Kunsan, Korea 


HEN I first went to Korea Dr. Drew, our Sta- 

W tion physician, had a large flock of goats which 
he kept to provide meat and milk for his family. 

He had a large, awkward, unprepossessing country boy 
tending these goats as shepherd-boy. This boy was the 
third son of Mrs. Cheung one of the first Christians of 
our Kunsan field. Just about that time Mr. and Mrs. 
Junkin started a little school for the boys in our village 
and for the Christian boys from our country churches. 
They taught them a little English, arithmetic, geography 
and the Bible and employed an old Korean scholar to 
teach them the Chinese characters. ‘“‘Haing Moonie,” 
as was his name then, studied in this little school and 
in this way got a start in a modern and Christian educa- 
tion. Later when Dr. Patterson came to our Station 
“Haing Moonie” was selected as a language teacher for 
him, and from the very first, he was Dr. Patterson’s con- 
stant companion. As Dr. Patterson began his medical 
work this boy (or young man) was his constant attend- 
ant, watching closely in all that he did and rendering 
what assistance he could. Gradually he was able to 
assist more-and more, and by watching and assisting 
Dr. Patterson in his operations and receiving the prac- 
tical instruction and demonstration from him he became 
Dr. Patterson’s right-hand man in his hospital, and in 
Dr. Patterson’s absence on furlough took complete 
charge, under the oversight of a member of our Mis- 


sion, of our large hospital at Kunsan. Though he has 
never been to medical school or college he is today a 
famous doctor and surgeon, having a hospital of his 
own which ministers to quite a large territory, even 
many of the Japanese officials coming to him for his 
services rather than going to their own doctors. He 
performs, almost daily, operations.that only specialists 
would undertake in America, and most successfully. 

Dr. Cheung is also a Ruling Elder in one of our best 
city churches (the town in which he lives) and is one 
of its mainstays financially as well as spiritually. He 
has a lovely wife and family of bright, attractive 
daughters. His sister, Maria, is the pastor’s assistant 
in this church. 

I have written this article to show the great and un- 
limited possibilities in even an unprepossessing coun- 
try school boy when he comes into one of our Christian 
schools or into one of our hospitals with one of our 
Christian doctors. No one could possibly make a bet- 
ter investment than. in some of the wonderfully bright 
and capable Korean boys and girls. If any one who 
reads this would like to know where he can invest 
some money (much or little) that will bring in far greater 
dividends than the richest gold or diamond mines in the 
world, if he will just write to me I will take great 
pleasure in telling him more particularly about these 
possibilities. 
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“And was Baptized, He 
and all His” 


Rev. J. W. PAxTon 


OTWITHSTANDING many things that tend to 
N discourage one in preaching the Gospel in China 

there are still many things which tend to keep us 
cheered up. Among these may be mentioned the fact 
that from almost every section of the country there are 
reports of continual accessions to the Church of those 
who are received by baptism. 


Yet in the great majority of instances it is the in- 
dividual member of a family who is received, and rarely 
the entire family group. One has often noticed the 
recorded instances in the New Testament where families 
as a whole have been brought into the Church at one 
time, and as a family, but has no knowledge of such 
happy results following the preaching of the Gospel in 
this land. Certainly it is not a very common experience. 


However this was the recent joyful privilege of the 
writer in one of our out-stations a few weeks ago, when 
an entire family of fifteen persons, including four gen- 
erations, accepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and gave 
a public testimony to their faith by receiving baptism. 
There were nine adults and six children in the family, 
and it was a wonderful experience to see in this group 
of men, women and children the manifest tokens of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence in their hearts—even.the children 
appeared to be filled with the Spirit. 


At the baptismal service the incident of the baptism 
of Cornelius and all that were in his. home was read, 
and they immediately recognized it as appropriate, and 
joyfully claimed it as their own experience. 


The head of the family and others are making will- 
ing and generous contributions to the support of the 
Gospel, and all are seeking to be fully consecrated to the 
Lord. They do not hesitate to put away any custom or 
superstition that may be contrary to Christianity, and 
eagerly welcome all suggestions as to their life and duty. 
Family worship is a regular custom with them, and all 
have their private devotions and Bible study. 

We praise the Lord for the salvation of this elect 
family, and ask the readers of this account to offer at 
least one prayer that each one of these, God’s dear chil- 
dren, may be kept from the powers of evil in the heathen 
world by which they are surrounded, and that they may 
truly be bright and shining lights in the midst of the 
darkness, to guide many others to Christ. 


Chinkiang, China. 


A Christian Wedding 
at Nanking 


Esste McLure Pricer 


CHINESE wedding is hard to beat. I have not 

been to a heathen ceremony yet, but the Christian 

service is half foreign, and half a circus. The 
family knew the groom in this case, and we were invited 
to the Church to see the happy couple united. When 
we got there, I was rather horrified to see the groom 
sitting on the front seat manicuring his nails. We had 
not long to wait until we heard a band playing some- 
thing that sounded very much like “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang is all Here.” Looking out of the window, I 
saw the bridal carriage all covered in red, and in it sat 
the bride in all the glory of her pink dress and red orna- 
ments. Just then the organ began to play, ““Her2 Comes 
the Bride,” and a dozen little girls sang the words: in 
Chinese. The bridal party rushed in! First came the 
two flower boys, dressed in red, carrying baskets of pink 
flowers. They were proudly led in by their mothers. 
The bride came in with a girl friend, and they were met 
at the altar by the groom. He took his place some two 
or three feet from her, looking as though she was 
ashamed to be caught in the act! The congregation 
sang a hymn that had at least seven verses, and then 
the Chinese pastor read a chapter from the Bible and 
made a few remarks about marriage. He asked the 
questions and the groom promised everything and the 
bride promised not a word! Taking a precaution, I 
suppose. After another hymn, a missionary offered the 
prayer. The service part was serious enough, but the 
congregation didn’t enter into the spirit of it. Then 
out came the procession. First the flower boys who 
threw the flowers so hard that they actually bounced 
back up from the floor! The bride came out with her 
girl friend, and the groom made the “three’s a crowd” 
appearance! They all went off in the carriage with the 
Chinese band doing worst in the way of harmony! 
But the bride’s troubles had begun. All that day she 
was on inspection. She could neither speak nor eat 
until after midnight. All kinds of remarks were made 
about her personal appearance, and yet she could not 
lift her head nor could she answer back! This sounds 
heathen to us but it could be so much worse. At least 
the man and girl have a chance to know each other be- 
fore the wedding day, and the marriage turns out much 
happier. I have been in some homes where the husband 
and wife are really devoted to each other, and they are 
making a real Christian home. 


Breaking the Ice in Oliveira 


A. L. Davis 


N VERY cold regions fishermen often have to break 
a hole in the ice in order to get their hooks into 
the water. As “fishers of men” we found the situation 
analagous here in Oliveira. Everything indicated that 
the ice of opposition and prejudice was very thick and 


would have to be thawed out some before it could be 
broken. We realized from the first that only He who 
had called us to become fishers of men and who had 
commanded us to “launch out into the deep” could thaw 
out the ice of prejudice, self-satisfaction and spiritual 
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deadness and give us access to the “fish,” yet we realized 
that we had our part to do. I want to tell you about 
some of the means we are using. 

During the first six months of our work here, our 
services were held in a private home. Very few at- 
tended. We expected the attendance to be much better 
when we finally succeeded in renting a hall and began 
preaching there, but the increase was very small. For 
a while opposition and persecution increased. There is 
still much opposition and prejudice; though there are 
many evidences that the ice is thawing. 

In seeking contact with the people we were constantly 
in prayer, and still are, that God would bless our efforts 
and give us favor with the people. In addition to this 
and to making visits wherever the way was open, we 
bought equipment for several games and invited the 
young people to take part in them. Their response was 
good; better than we expected. We have a good number 
of boys out for volley ball at every practice. Ping pong, 
an indoor game which we play in the evenings, is prov- 
ing quite popular. 

English classes have proved a good means of getting 
contact with the young people. Some of them were 
anxious to have lessons in English and came asking that 





we teach them. Mrs. Sydenstricker organized a class 
of young ladies which has made good progress and has 
been the means of forming some staunch friendships. I 
have a class of young men. One young fellow who 
thought it was a disgrace to the town for Protestants to 
be allowed to stay here has apparently changed his 
mind and is now studying English. 

Mrs. Sydenstricker has a catechism class which meets 
on Thursdays and after the lesson instruction is given 
in sewing and manual work. 

Our latest method of getting contact and breaking 
down prejudice is in distributing alms to the poor. Of 
course we have always helped the poor who come to our 
doors in great numbers to beg. Now the situation is 
worse; the cost of living is so high and there is so much 
poverty that there is real suffering. We have searched 
out some of the more needy cases and these we invited to 
come to our preaching hall once a week where we give 
them a small amount of groceries. The object of this 
work is not primarily contact, it is relief of the hungry. 
We are trusting that this may be the means of opening 
the way that they and others may receive the Bread of 
Life. 


Oliveira, Minas, Brazil. 


Nanking Seminary Notes 


WARREN H. STvArT 


UST as the time drew near for our fall opening, 

civil war broke out between Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

A large number of our students come from these two 
provinces, and it was feared that they and many others, 
would be deterred from coming, by war conditions. 
Government schools postponed indefinitely their fall 
opening. 

The Seminary authorities, however, saw no reason 
for delaying, if only the students found it possible to 
get to Nanking. A letter was sent to all students, old 
and prospective, and the churches concerned, stating 
that work would begin as planned, on September 16, and 
urging all to come. Fortunately, as Nanking is on the 
Yangtse River, steamer communication with Shanghai 
was maintained, despite the railroad being cut. 

The response to our appeal was most gratifying. In- 
stead of an attendance of onlv fifty or less, as feared, 
we have an enrollment this fall actually larger than last 
year, and but for the war, the number would be still 
larger. There are now altogether 120 students enrolled. 
These represent fifteen different provinces of China, and 
Korea in addition. Twenty-one different bodies of 
Protestant Christians are represented in the student 
body. The Seminary is thus a unifying force in the 
Christian Church and in the Chinese nation, both of 
which need badly enough “the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” 

Quality as well as quantity always leaves room for 
soaring ambition; but the quality this year as compared 
with last gives encouragement as well as the quality. 
The personnel of the student body is most interesting, 
especially to one with a hopeful, imaginative, prophetic 
eye. We long to see budding Amoses, Hoseas, Isaiahs 
and Ezekiels among our students, and maybe our hopes 


will be gratified. How I would love to tell of them, 
one by one! But this is a group picture, and individual 
portraits of personnel must wait until another dipping 
of the pen. 

The faculty has been strengthened by the addition of 
two Chinese members, who at least doubly recompense 
us for the loss of Professor Shen last summer. Prof. 
Chang Fang is a product of the Nanking Presbyterian 
Church. After graduating from Nanking University, 
he gave two years to aggressive evangelism in the city 
and country around. Then he took a full theological 
course at Princeton and Yale, returning to China last 
summer. His Ph.D. will be conferred next June. 


The other new professor is Dr. W. P. Chen, of the 
Methodist Church. He was born and reared in a small 
village near Peking. In 1900 the Boxer storm swept 
over his home and destroyed it, his parents and all his 
family becoming martyrs to the Christian faith. When 
the storm was over he made up his mind to return to 
his own district and give the Gospel to the very people 
who had murdered his family. Here he preached for 
twelve years. Then he studied in Ameria, receiving 
his Ph.D in 1915. Since that time he has traveled ex- 
tensively as superintendent of evangelism in the Metho- 
dist Church, North. He has also been editor of the 
China Christian Advocate. In this way he brings to his 
new work a rich experience and a wide acquaintance in 
the Chinese Church. 


With these additions to student body and faculty, and 
the confidence of our Church as reaffirmed in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’ s action last spring, Nanking Seminary 
is going forward with renewed zeal and. courage, train- 
ing men for leadership in service to Church and society. 
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New Wine in New Skins 


UNDAY, the thirtieth of November, witnessed a 

Novel scene in the historic Mother Presbyterian 

Church—the first group of young ministers to come 
out of the Union Seminary of Rio de Janeiro, received 
their marching orders before an audience of more than 
1,600 persons, including twenty-five pastors, bulwarks 
of the Evangelical cause in Brazil, and the officials of 
forty other Churches. Ten young men, drawn from al- 
most as many states of this vast country, represent- 
ing the Methodist, Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches. This memorable occasion, held in the old 
mother church, denotes the new life apparent in all forms 
of evangelical work in Brazil, and in the Union Semi- 
nary, the new and efficient form of Christian progress. 
The Seminary, the Committee on Co-operation in Brazil, 
which brought it into being, the Sunday School Union, 
the Pastor’s Association, new forms of Church life, all 
these indicate the vitality and progress of the Christian 
cause in the land of the Southern Cross. 


Later in the week, at a dinner given by the Seminary 
to the religious leaders of Rio de Janeiro, over fifty were 
present, representing all the Churches and Societies at 
work in Brazil. Honor was rendered to the president 
of the Seminary, Rev. Alvaro Reis, with the unveiling 
of his picture. Doctor Reis is now nearing his thirtieth 
year as pastor of the first Presbyterian Church, active in 
all forms of Christian Endeavor, a man who apparently 
grows younger each day, as he enthusiastically suppor's 
the Union Seminary. Tribute was also paid to the 
memory of Dr. Francisco dé Souza, Congregationalist, 
and Dr. John G. Meem, Episcopal, who have died dur- 
ing the year, and who both have stood for closer co- 
operation among the Evangelical forces in Brazil. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, FOREIGN 
MISSION RECEIPTS 


Receipts Applicable to Regular Appropriation. 


January 1925 1924 
Churohee si. lee ea eec $ 68,185.78 $ 82,944.94 
Sunday Sohoele 202.2 co csennncku 3,707.53 2,706.68 





Sunday Schools—Africa --------- 1,044.84 

Sunday Schools—Brazil ~--------- 1,274.92 

gauss eri Cee ces 16,329.31 19,171.16 

Societies—C. E. Missionaries______ 8.54 221.86 

TUG IOHAIS: oo tk cee bious 5,343.04 7,063.88 
$ 94,619.04 $113,383 44 

Mebecies (joo se See sc oes 10.66 2.42 





$ 94,629.70 $113.385.86 
Ten Months, April 1, 1924, to January 31, 1925, Inclusive. 








ChmPenee. ni ec dna ek oieascake $463,114.26 $498,449.21 
BUBGRy - OCROGIe sons ok ct ew eed 18,036.00 15,749.85 
Sunday Schools—Africa __....__-- 15,442.94 
Sunday Schools—Brazil -_------- 19,956.02 
BUMetion (hccootlo ee aa 105,511.45 112,493.19 
Societies—C. E. Missionaries_____- 1,995.15 1,768.23 
THGIVINME ote Seale ae 38,578.82 38,729.93 
$642,678.62 $687,146.43 
2 emebies (i.e yolk tae 1,804.62 3,050.26 
Total Regular Receipts —__--- $644,483.24 $690,196.69 


Initial appropriation, year ending March 31, 
gr a nisi stp ei Rae aa $ 1,163,382.67 

Additional appropriation, based on later in- 
Pormative® 2. u2 oS ds BEL 56,136.00 

$ 1,219,518.67 


Deficit March 31, 1924 150,698.97 


$ 1,370,217.64 
Receipts to January 31, 1926. .u....-uii.i. 644,483.24 
Amount needed to March 31, 1925_-_----_-_- $ 725,734.40 


Nashville, Tennessee, January 31, 1925. 


“Little Journeys” in Japan 
BY STAGE-COACH 


Lots JoHNsSON ERICKSON 


ORD has come from Ike-no-be that old Harada 
San is dead. Years ago Miss Atkinson went 
out to his village to distribute tracts from house 
to house. Old Harada was lying on his dirty quilts in 
the sunshine with no one but the chickens and dogs and 
flies to keep him company. Terribly bloated with dropsy, 
he was a sight which most people would gladly have 
avoided. But Miss Atkinson was delighted when the 
old fellow welcomed her: heartily and asked her to sit 
down and talk to him. ~“Nobody ever bothers with 
me, and I am so lenely.” So there in the stench and 
squalor the story of how God so loved the world was 
told again, while neighbors collected to gaze at the 
strange white woman, and Harada’s frowsy wife stood 
in the doorway grunting. 
The missionary went back to town and sent out the 
native evangelist to see the old man; tracts were sent 
and eagerly read, and by and by there was a baptismal 





service to mark his birth into the Kingdom. New word ' 
has come that the spirit has at last been freed from the 
poor old decaying body, and a half-dozen of us are on 
our way to attend the funeral. We go by stage-coach, 
Japanese stage-coach—a conveyance unique in our ex- 
perience of travel. 

The stable, or point of embarkation, is in the shop- 
ping district, flanked on one side by a bicycle store, and 
on-the other by a sewing establishment. Our equipage 
is standing in the street, and as we come up behind it, 
it looks, except for the glimpse we get of the horse’s 
dingy hoofs, like nothing so much as a drunken carica- 
ture of a Ford car. The doors stand open on the sides, 
and we seat ourselves on the hard red velvet seats, while 
one of our party purchases the tickets. Being Ameri- 
cans, and therefore too big for anything intended for 
Japanese use, we find trouble in making room for gur 
knees, and finally dispose of them sardine fashion. 
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The driver in his rakish boots reaching almost to the 
thighs, mounts the front seat, which is built at right 
angles to the seats inside, and flourishes the reins over 
our wreck of a horse; our out-runner blows a blast on 
his trumpet, and we are off. We wind our way through 
the city traffic, the out-runner always a little in ad- 
vance of the horse’s head, tooting his horn to open up a 
path between pedestrians, bicyclists, tricyclists, man- 
carts, woman-carts, cow-carts, baby carriages, street- 
cars, aristocratic pneumatic-tired jinrikishas, and fish- 
women carrying tubs on their heads. About once in 
fifteen minutes we are passed by a Ford. 

We rattle across a bridge and into the country. Out- 
runner San climbs into the seat beside his chief. Now 
for the points of interest along the way. Here are three 
stone Buddhas under a corrugated iron roof, their right 
hands raised in contemplation. The flowers underneath 
the shrine are always fresh and sweet. Here is an 
image of Jizo San, the god of the children. Ruffled red 
bibs are tied around his neck; scraps of children’s cloth- 
ing cling to his body in gray-white shreds. A little 
straw hat trimmed with the ghost of a red chicken 
feather has fallen to the floor of the little house in 
which he sits. Here is a jolly god (or devil?), in a 
charming dance attitude. His little stone eyes wink at 
us in the most abandoned manner. Here is a “family 
burying-ground”—are we back in old Virginia? No, 
the resemblance is real, but the grave stones are too 
close together, and there are too many of them. Japan 
is an old, old country. 

One village after another, and all alike; but at last 
we are at Ike-no-be, and here is Miyai San to meet us. 
Men, women, and children swarm about as though they 
rose from the earth when we begin to descend from the 
stage-coach. By the time we are all out there is a con- 
course of at least fifty, and we see little scouts scamper- 
ing ahead to warn the entire village not to miss the 
show. We pick our way along the narrow road; into a 
path where we must go single file; across a field; along 
another tiny pathway, and finally into the open space 
where Miss Atkinson first saw old Harada lying on his 
quilts. 

No one comes to greet us, for the frowsy wife has 
never given up her prejudice against her Lord’s religion. 
We put on our bedroom slippers and follow Miyai San 
into the house. A half-grown giggling girl hands out 
some dingy cushions for us to sit on. A huge white 
Leghorn hen comes and stands in the back doorway. 
The front door and the entrance are choked with the 





people who followed us through the village and their 
relatives and friends. What is that tub over there in 
the corner? Look; it has a wreath of artificial flowers 
on it, and beside it is a cross of evergreens—Miyai 
San’s handiwork, unmistakably. Is that the coffin? 
Miyai San finally succeeds in shooing a goodly num- 
ber of the curious up onto the mats beside us. The baby 
cn the back of the woman nearest us sets up a yell at 
the sight of our terrifying faces. An officious little boy 
passes around the song-sheets we have brought from 
Takamatsu. We attempt to sing, and, though none of 
us are able to keep on the key with Miyai San, we make 
considerable noise. None of the heathen present open 
their mouths. Miyai San reads passages of Scripture. 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth 
on Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: And 


_whosoever liveth and believeth on Me shall never die.” 


“Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” 
“For God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.” 

There is another song; we pray again, and the mis- 
sionary tells in simple words the Way in which Harada 
found salvation. The wife kindles a smoky fire in the 
corner of the dirt floor opposite the tub, and we choke 
and sputter. Undisturbed, she goes about her prepara- 
tions for a very smelly dinner while Miyai San follows 
the missionary’s sermon with a still longer exposition 
of the Scriptures. Men light cigarettes, and women 
suckle their offspring. A child steps on a dog in the 
doorway and there is a hideous yapping. The funeral 
service goes on undisturbed. Finally, the last praver 
is over, the listeners cleared outside the door, and a 
half-dozen coolies come forward to carry away the tub 
with its flowers and cross. Miyai San and the men of 
our party follow the tattered procession. We women 
cannot make up our minds to go. 


They tell us afterwards that the tublike coffin was 
placed upon a pile of straw and soaked with kerosene. 
Harada San’s oldest son lit the torch with his own 
drunken hands. Willing friends fed the flames with 
straw. . . . But, oh, what does it all matter—wife’s 
indifference, children’s heartlessness, crude cremation? 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, for 
the Lamb shall feed them and lead them unto 


living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” 
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The Chinkiang High School Boys, carrying placards and banners with Gospel messages, marched through the streets of the city distributing’ 


tracts and singing ‘Repent, 


Repent, Quickly Repent.” 


“Preaching as you Go™ 


JAMEs E. BEAR 


REMEMBER hearing a story of St. Francis, of Assisi. 

One day when he was an old man he went up to the 

Monastery and said to one of the young men, “Son, 
let’s go down into the city and preach today.” 

The young man was glad to go, and the two of them 
went down into the city. They entered one of the gates 
and went through several of the principal streets, and 
then out another gate and back to the monastery, and 
they had not preached a word! The young man was 
much disappointed. ‘Father,” he said, “I thought we 
were going down into the city to preach.” 

“We did,” the old man replied, ““We preached by our 
very walk and conversation. If we do not preach as we 
go, it is useless to go anywhere to preach.” ‘ 

During the Autumn evangelistic meeting, the boys of 
the Chinkiang High School went down into the city of 
Chinkiang to preach by their “walk and conversation.” 
Pastor Swen, of Nanking, who was here holding the 
meeting suggested the idea. A call for volunteers was 
made, and about a hundred of the boys and teachers 
turned out, giving their Saturday afternoon holiday, and 
again giving Sunday afternoon to the work. 

What was the idea? Just this, we would march 
through the principal streets of the city, carrying placards 
and banners with Gospel messages, distributing tracts, 
and singing a song, the refrain of which is ‘Repent, re- 
pent, quickly repent.” 

You can see from the picture the show our parade 
made. First came the little boys in Boy Scout uniform 
with their Scout Master. ‘Then the school band, and 
after them the other boys two and two. Each boy in the 
column had a placard with a Gospel message. On each 
side of the column were eight boys with supplies of 


tracts which were given out to all who would take them. 
Pastor Swen, (the first in the line of teachers), Mr. Pon, 
the school pastor, (the large man just behind him) and 
some of the others brought up the rear of the column. 


And now, just a word about our evangelistic meeting. 
We are truly thankful that Pastor Swen could be with 
us for the meeting, for he won the hearts of the boys, and 
they were eager to have him continue the meeting, but 
his other work made this impossible. As a result of the 
meeting, twenty more boys decided publicly to give their 
hearts to Christ. One of these was a Senior, who has 
been bitterly opposed to Christianity ever since he entered 
shool. But on the last night of the meeting he stood up 
and told how he had fought the matter out, and how 
Christ had won in his heart. Also as a result of the 
meeting, five more decided to prepare for the ministry. 

We are thankful to say, that of the 168 boys now in 
school, 105 are baptized Christians. Thirty-eight have 
made a public profession of Christ, and are under in- 
struction preparatory to baptism. Only twenty-five boys 
have taken no stand for Christ, and some of these would 
if it were not for the opposition of their parents. As far 
as any human being is due the credit for this splendid 
outcome, that credit, I believe is due largely to Mr. Pon, 
our school pastor, who teaches all of the Bible in the 
school, and whose one aim is to lead the boys to Christ. 

Of our twenty-nine members of the Senior class, only 
two have not given their hearts to Christ. One is a 
Mohammedan, and the other has been strongly opposed 
to Christianity during his whole stay here. Please pray 
for these two boys, and please pray that those who have 
entered the Christian life may grow in it, that they may 
be. able to do their part in bringing China to Christ, 
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MY BROTHER 


Marion HowLanp WRIGHT 
(With Apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson. ) 
I have a little brother, who goes in and out with me, 
For he is tied onto my back, as you can plainly see. 
He is very, very little, and can scarce hold up his head; 
I’d like to lay him down to rest; but then we have no bed. 


The nicest thing about him is the way he never cries, 
Not even when we chase the goats, and dust around the 


flies. 


I run and jump, and play around in every sort of way, 
And you will find him upon my back, the whole of 


every day. 


My mother and my family all have to work you see, 


And though I’m only nine years old, they leave the 


babe with me. 


Most days they give me pennies to buy us things to eat, 
Sometimes we have tortillas, or beans, but seldom meat. 


Perhaps when he is bigger, he’ll learn to walk instead, 
And then I’ll beat the other boys at standing on my 


head; 


But when he is so little, I carry him this way, 


Turn to the list of .mission- 
aries in the PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey. How many names 
do you find under Chilpan- 
cingo, Mexico? There are 
two whose names are not 
i there. The first one is 
“Don” Williamson, almost 
two years old. I just won- 
® der if you could understand 
' him if he could talk to you; 
he speaks Spanish just like 
the little Mexican children 
Caroline, “Don’’ Williamson, and do. They call him “little 
his Daddy, ready for a ride. white boy.” There are no 
other American children in town, so they all know him 
and want to stop and talk to him when he is out on the 
street, for the Mexicans all love children. 

But it is the-other missionary that I want to especially 
tell you about, “the white mule,” as she is called all 











For he is safe upon my back, and happy all the day. 


Caroline: The White Mule of Guerrero 


Lots FatrrEs WILLIAMSON. 





througlr this country. You are thinking it very strange 
for a mule to be a missionary, for they cannot talk and 
tell about Christ, but after you hear the story of Caro- 
line let’s see if we agree about her being a real true 
missionary. 

For many months before Caroline came to us Don’s 
Daddy, who is very tall and heavy, had to walk about 
half of the time when he was out in the mountains visit- 
ing and preaching from town to town, because he could 
not find a horse or mule big enough to carry him. You 
see, our nearest railroad station is seventy-eight miles 
away, so he cannot go-on the train; there is only a little 
of the road that he can go in the car, therefore, most of 
the travelling has to be done on horseback over the big 
high mountains as to walk most of the way was very 
hard. ; 

One afternoon about a year ago there came an Amerl- 
can to our door, a real Southern Presbyterian minister, 
Mr. L. L. Legters, who had been a missionary to the 
Indians in U. S. A. for many years. He came from 
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Guatemala in Central America, across Mexico up to 
Chilpancingo, riding Caroline all the way. That after- 
noon she had on a bright colored, small Mexican zarape 
for a saddle blanket and I thought I had never before 
seen such a big, beautiful mule. She was very tired 
though, for she had come a long way. We had the 
great pleasure of having Mr. Legters with us for a week 
and had a chance to learn about what a long, hard trip 
he, Caroline, and the guide had. From here Mr. Legters 
returned to U. S., so we were glad to keep Caroline in 
mission work and give her a job under the Southern 
Presbyterian Board. 

She takes the missionary or the native minister to the 
towns near by to have services, also on the long trips 
out in the mountains and down on the Pacific Coast. 
Sometimes they are gone for weeks at a time. The nice 
part about the trip though is that Caroline is so big and 
so strong and careful that one doesn’t have to walk. 

Since Caroline has been with us she has had some 
very dangerous times, but God protected her just as He 
does all missionaries. Once when crossing a swollen 
mountain stream Caroline, the missionary, and one of 
the school boys came very near being drowned. They 
were carried down stream about 200 yards, and finally 
lodged on a big rock and were pulled ashore. Soon 
after that narrow escape a big landslide came just after 
they had passed. If it had happened a minute earlier 
all would have been pushed into that same river and 
drowned. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


During the revolution when all the missionaries at 
Chilpancingo were experiencing exciting times Caroline 
perhaps was in more danger than any of us, because the 
soldiers were wanting big, strong horses and mules, and 
we knew they would like to have her. We were very 
anxious all the time, for we knew that so many people 
remembered her, so we guarded her carefully in the 
backyard of the boys’ home all during the four months 
of revolution. Both the Federal and Rebel troops were 
taking horses and mules, but Caroline was safe all the 
time. 

Caroline shows her disapproval sometimes when she 
is being saddled, but I guess we should not hold that 
against her, for we might do the same if we were loaded 
up so heavily without even being asked. First there is 
the saddle, then the saddle-bags full of books, tracts and 
a few clothes; then, the blankets, for you know mission- 
aries out in the country have to sleep on the ground, the 
floor, or if in a bed its one that has canes tied to- 
gether for springs and a straw mat for a mattress; then 
the water bottle, for sometimes one has to travel for a 
whole day without seeing any water to drink; sometimes 
the lantern to show the Bible pictures is taken along 
too, and that is heavy. After all this is put on, then 
comes Don’s Daddy and off they go to the mountains 
or the coast. There are no trains, few: post offices or 
telegraph stations, so sometimes it takes a whole week 
or longer, for a letter to come across part of the state 
back to Chilpancingo telling us the news of the trip. 
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Sonc—Selected. 

Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with the name of a missionary in 
Mexico. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

COLLECTION. 

BUSINESS. 

SCRIPTURE READING 

PRAYER. 

Quiz—What Do You Know About Mexico—What about 
our Mission? 

ReciTaTIoN—-My Brother. 


Psalm I. 








Mexico. 


Story—Caroline, the White Mule of Guerrero. 
Sonc—Jesus Bids Us Shine. 
CiLosE with prayer, followed by the Mizpah Benediction. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Cut Sombreros out of cardboard, write on them an in- 
teresting item about Mexico, distribute. After they are 
read they can be taken home as souvenirs. 


Have the children look up their own answers to the 
Quiz. The leader may have some additional information, 
also some questions and answers to add to. the informa- 
tion. 

Make earnest prayer for the children of Mexico that 
they may early be brought to see the True Light. 
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O Saviour Dear! Immanuel 

s 

Rev. E. A. Herrinc, 1907 y 

¢ 

O Saviour dear! Immanuel! t 
We see Thee bending o'er, ( 
With yearning heart to call Thine own Le t 
Our land from shore to shore. 
America! America! 
( 


Thou must be all His own— 
Thy gold, thy laws, thy ways, thy life, | 
Thy hearts, His very throne. , 


O Saviour dear! Immanuel! 
Bring near the happy day 

When every heart and all our life 
Shall own Thy royal sway. 

O loving hand-maids of the Lord! 
O daughters of the King! 

How must we to His dearest quest 
Our life’s best service bring. 


O Saviour dear! Immanuel! 

To us our country calls. 
The burden of her mighty need 

Upon her children falls. 
The harvest’s great, the laborers few, 
The sickles scant we see; 
And forth we, loyal, go to do 
To Thine as unto Thee. Amen. 

—From “Forward Movement Hymnal.” 





An old Mexican mission. 
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Meeting the Mexican Halfway 


RoBErtT N. 


HEN is a “Mexican” not a Mexi- 
can? 

Certainly not, if his ancestors 
came to America before there ever 
was such a country as Mexico. 

Certainly not, if his fathers were 
living in this country years before 
Plymouth Rock was discovered! 

Down in our Southwest, where mountain peaks con- 
spire to lift broad tablelands a mile into the sunlight, 
there are more than half a million “Mexicans” who are 
not Mexicans. They are the descendants of that early 
race of conquerors who established themselves upon their 
lands years before the first struggling settlements were 
planted along the Atlantic Coast. Theirs was a sturdy 
spirit of adventure. They crossed the same deserts 
which Pershing crossed, but with no maps, no knowledge 
of springs and waterholes, no long line of motor trucks 
to keep them in touch with the base of supplies. The 
desert miles and the flinty mountains have separated 
them for centuries from their kinsfolk in Mexico; bar- 
riers of blood and speech have been just as effective in 
isolating them from the westward march of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. And so, in our own Southwest, one can 
find today the spirit, the speech, the life of Spain of the 
sixteenth century, transplanted unchanged to America; 
wooden plows, and extreme conservatism; flagellant pro- 
cessions, and intolerance; Spain of the golden age gone 
to seed. 

Seventy-five years ago, the Presbyterian Church sent 
missionaries to work among these people. There were 
evangelists who braved persecution to take God’s Word 
into communities where it had never been read; there 
were teachers who faced an isolation like that of Africa 
. in order that the children of these Spanish-American 
mountaineers might be better than their fathers. 

It is a story that will read like a romance—if it is 
ever written. There will be the chapter about old Mr. 
Gomez, who heard of the Bible and bought a copy for 
ten dollars, a fat steer, and the use of a team of oxen 
to go to Santa. Fe, 128 miles over the mountains. And 
the narrative, as it speeds, will tell how there are six 
missionary descendants of that first early Gomez who 
are teaching Christ in the Southwest today. There will 
be the chapter about the Bible that fell from a wagon 
and turned the thought of a whole community. The. 
story will tell about old man Chacon, who went back 
into the hills from Las Vegas to combat the “‘pestilential 
sect of Presbyterians,” and who, like Saul of Tarsus 
himself, saw the light. And through it all there will 
breathe the spirit of hundreds of self-sacrificing ‘“‘maes- 
tras” and patient preachers of God’s Word, who have 
written their very lives into these communities of the 
mountains. 

Perhaps the story has not been written because the 
last chapter is not yet reached. For the teachers and 
the nurses and the community workers and the preach- 
ers are still there, training the children, healing the 
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sick, explaining the need for rotation of crops, the use 
of good seed, leading in community enterprises, and 
living and teaching Jesus Christ. 

Seventy-five years! But the need had existed for 
three centuries before they went. It was an entrenched 
ignorance and a bulwarked superstition which our mis- 
sionaries had to combat, and it will take many years 
of patient service and the enlistment of many more con- 
secrated lives before the spirit of “old Spain” gives 
place to the spirit of “new America” in the mountains 
of Colorado and New Mexico. 

But there are hundreds of thousands of Mexicans who 
are Mexicans in our Southwest. It has been said that 
not since the children of Israel went into the promised 
land has there been a race movement comparable to 
that of the Mexicans into the United States during the 
past ten years. It has been estimated that one-fifth of 
all the people of Mexico have come into this country. 
They are following the road of the Conquerors; but 
they are coming, not in toiling caravans, but in swiftly 
moving trains. ‘They are settling not so much upon 
the farms as in our great metropolitan areas. They are 
coming from a land which is marvelously fertile—a 
land with long coast lines and splendid harbors; a land 
whose mountains hide untold wealth in mineral re- 
sources—yet a land of famine and want. They seek 
better wages, better homes, a place to rear their chil- 
dren in peace. We must meet them halfway, lead them 
to those fountains from which America’s blessings 
spring. Otherwise the virus of Mexico’s poison will be 
poured into the veins of our national life. 

We insist that they must travel the long road to Amer- 
icanization, but we are too often unwilling to meet 
them halfway. They travel haltingly, it is true, for 
the Mexicans of all our foreign groups, are the most 
reluctant to assume the obligations of American citizen- 
ship. Los Angeles, with 18,774 Mexican children in 
the public schools, sees an average of about one Mexi- 
can a month pass through the naturalization mill. El 
Paso, with 45,000 Mexicans, naturalizes about twenty 
each year. As a group, they are static in their preju- 
dices, but we do not give them much help. While boast- 
ing of the fact that it is the free intermingling of the 
races which has created the American type, we are care- 
ful that there is no intermingling as far as the Mexican 
is concerned. We want him to learn what Americanism 
means, and then hide it from him. We berate him for 
not learning his lesson, but with prejudiced hands we 
hold the book fast shut. We are distressed that his 
homes are not like our own, yet we never let him see 
the inside of an American home. We want him to be 
like ourselves, and then, when we come in contact with 
him, we show our most unlovely side. 

We ought to meet the Mexican halfway.in his desire 
for a higher standard of living. He has come to Amer- 
ica that he may earn a better wage, so that he may live 
better. But if left to himself it will take him a hun- 
dred years to learn how. 
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In one square mile on the eastern outskirts of Los 
Angeles, fully 10,000 Mexicans have established their 
homes. One year and a half ago the ground where they 
lived was pasture and garden land. Then came the boom, 
and the increased values in the city made it impossible 
longer for the Mexicans to live in their historical quar- 
ter. They were scattered, and grasping real estate pro- 
moters secured this suburban property, subdivided it, 
and sold it to the Mexicans at exorbitant rates—‘‘so 
much down, and so much a month.” Eight hundred 
lots were sold in this tract within six weeks from the 
opening day. The prices charged were city prices; but 
the district is beyond the pale of city regulation. There 
are no cement sidewalks—just dust paths, and unspeak- 
able sanitary conditions. Most of the houses are built 
of second-hand lumber, old tin from Standard Oil cans, 
and piano and drygoods boxes. And the unearned in- 
crement, part of which at least ought to have gone into 
curbs, sidewalks, sewers, parks and playgrounds, has 
gone into the pockets of the profiteers. 

We shall pay, for almost over night we have turned 
God’s green out-of-doors into a slum district. Already 
the health bulletins show a large percentage of in- 
fectious and contagious diseases in this new slum, and 
the Los Angeles city health board is frankly afraid of 
a typhus epidemic. 

The Mexicans wanted homes; but we did not meet 
them halfway. 

We must meet them halfway also in the hunger of 
their hearts. Gropingly, through the years, they have 
come to realize that the “Church,” as they have known 
it, has been responsible for most of their ills. Coming 
to America, they have cut loose from the old moorings. 
Their hearts are empty, swept and garnished like the 
house in the parable of the Lord. In this new land they 





are pathetically searching for something solid upon 
which they can place their feet; and on the streets and 
in the plazas of our large cities apostles of anarchy are 
busily meeting them more than half way in their search 
for a new philosophy of life. 


In a southern California town there are two sections— 
an American and a Mexican; the street which ran be- 
tween the two parts of the town was like an impassible 
gulf. In this respect it differed little from many other 
southwestern towns; nor was it singular in the respect 
that down in the Mexican quarter a shabby shack housed 
a Protestant Mexican church. But one night,*due to 
faulty wiring, the church burned to the ground. The 
next Sunday, because they had no other place to go, 
the people gathered as by habit about the charred ruins. 
And there, in the mild air of the afternoon they held 
their service, while a fringe of interested Americans 
looked on. 


And the interest became more than curiosity. A new 
house was secured. Then volunteers offered to teach in 
the Sunday School, and the sympathy of the Americans 
awakened new zeal upon the part of the Mexicans. To- 
day no less than seventy Americans in that little com- 
munity are serving as volunteer workers in the religious 
and social work of the mission. Is it any wonder that 
the “Mexican section” is changed? 


We are doing what we can with limited appropriations 
to satisfy the heart hunger of the Mexicans, and every 
vear large numbers of them in our Presbyterian churches 
find the Master. But the task can really be accom- 
plished only when Christian American people realize 
that they individually have a responsibility for living 
and teaching Christ to the strangers within their gates. — 


Women and Missions. 


A’Word from Austin Seminary 


R. F. Gripsie 


N CONNECTION with the Mexi- 
can Department, we have found 
very valuable assistance in the per- 
son of Mr. E. R. Sims, Professor 
in the Spanish Department in the 
University of Texas, fluent speaker 
of the language, who was for some 

te time a teacher in Cuba. Rev. G. A. 

Walls, out of his voluntary interest in Sunday School 

work—his special line has been conducting a class, in- 

cluding our Mexicans, in his own home, giving them 
valuable instruction in regard to Religious Education. 

Mr. Walls continues to be the counselor for these men 

in any matters on which they care to consult him. 





Doctor Currie, in addition to his regular course in 
English Bible, gives three hours a week to the Mexicans 
for Bible Study. I have just completed with them the 
study of Hodge’s Commentary on the “Confession”, in 
Spanish. They have done creditable work in this sub- 
ject. Doctor Jones is to take them for the coming term, 
in the more detailed study as outlined and discussed by 
Hodge in his Theology. The Mexicans take English 


language in the night school maintained by the public 
school here. 


Our pressing difficulty is text-books. I have written, 
long since, to three houses for certain books, especially 
“Church History”; but I am unable to secure them. Doc- 
tor Currie has about completed his outlines for trans- 
lation into Spanish. These will be of decided value in 
filling the gap. I have high hopes from the promise of 
Dr. W. A. Ross, of the Union Seminary, Mexico City, to 
send me copies of their home-made translations of the 
books which they study. They make duplicates on the 
mimeograph. When these arrive, the path will be much 
easier than heretofore. 


In addition to a course on Homiletics which I am giv- 
ing these students, I am endeavoring to follow the out- 
line of study, including much memory work in the Scrip- 
tures, which their Presbytery has outlined for all can- 
didates for the Ministry. It is as comprehensive as 
it is important. The Mexicans continue to do preach- 
ing regularly as occasion presents, out of town as here 
in Austin in the Mexican Church. 
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One Uses the 


ELINORE COWAN STONE 


PASSIONATE sneeze rent the studi- 
ous calm of the third grade room. 
Before its echoes had died away, 
the third grade, Mexican, as one 
man, had focused a shocked, incre- 
dulous. gaze upon the author of the 
disturbance—a pale, shrinking boy 
with eager eyes peering nearsight- 
edly from beneath an unkempt 

shock of dull black hair. 

“Ticher,” shrilled several scandalized voices, as the 
startled Miss Lipscomb looked up, “Ticher, eet iss that 
Raphael who sneezes—that Raphael Arcienega.” 

“Right into the air he sneezes, Ticher,”’ vociferated 
Anita Perez indignantly, “that air that we mus’ breathe— 
nos otros.” 

“And sooch wet sneezes,” objected Emilia Villa. 

“He doss not even cover weeth the hand the face,” 
cut in Concha Florida. “I think he iss veree bad boys. 
Now shall we all mebbie be seek.” 

“Quien sabe? Perhaps even we shall die,” supplemented 
Hortensia Valdes, her voice rising in a hysterical quaver. 

It was as if the third grade already felt itself in the 
throes of a deadly epidemic. Anita Perez shivered and 
sneezed virtuously into a dainty lace-edged fragment of 
muslin. Since handkerchiefs had become @ lad moda in 
the third grade, Anita’s had always been one of the 
daintiest and, naturally, the most often on display. 
Manuelo Habanera and Pedro Gonzalos hastily drew from 
their pockets generous squares of cotton of dubious clean- 
liness, into which they coughed sepulchrally and long, 
turning rep ful eyes upon the author of the con- 
taminating e. ‘ 

With head-@eprecatingly on one side the object of this 
general disapproval peered dubiously about the room. 
What was it all about? He had but sneezed, as every- 
one must do in the course of nature. Why, then, this 
public inquisition? Appealingly he looked at the kind 
lady at the desk. 

“Children, stop it!” commanded Miss Lipscomb briskly. 
“Raphael has just started to school. Perhaps no one has 
ever told him that one uses the handkerchief when he 
coughs or sneezes. I am sure that if we explain kindly 
to him why it is necessary to do so, he will try to re- 
member after this. Who would like to tell him about 
it?” 

“Ramon, Ticher,”’ chorused the third grade. “Let heem 
tell. She can espick so good the English.” 

“Well, Ramon,” acquiesced Miss Lipscomb, smiling, 
“Would you like to tell Raphael something about what 
we are all trying to do here as good Americans?” 

Thus gratifyingly entreated, the chosen spokesman 
arose, adjusted his dashing red neckerchief, and faced 
his audience, graciously, yet with authority, as one born 
to dispense information. 

Raphael had never heard of inferiority complexes and 
perils of yielding to them; therefore he watched the de- 
bonair Ramon with all his wistful, self-deprecatory soul 















Handkerchief 


in his eyes. To be like this—so elegant, so careless, so 
sure of one’s self! 

‘Here we try to be the good American, Ticher,” began 
Ramon easily. “To be the good American,” he explained, 
“one does not fight weeth the knife or throw the stone 
or shoot the crap in the yard off the school.” 

Ticher made a mental note that it might be well to 
find out where a good American—like Ramon, for in- 
stance—did “shoot the crap.” 

“To be the good American, one does not tell the lie.” 
Ramon thoughtfully cocked a bright black eye at the top 
of the blackboard. “Het iss not to be the good American,” 
he offered innocently in enlargement of his text, “when 
Conchita poot into hees desk my new pencil and tells 
that she doss not see it.” 

“Ticher, no ma’am! Eet iss not the pencil of Ramon,” 
shrieked Concha Florida. “In my desk iss ‘onlee—” 

“No importa (it is no matter),” shrugged Ramon with 
lordly tolerance. “That Concha, she eats hees_ pencils. 
I do not lig eaten pencils. I can buy awthers.” 

What magnificence! thought Raphael. One would do 
well to watch this dashing person and learn from him, 
when one obviously had so much to learn to be like 
the others and to please the pretty lady at the desk, 
who smiled at one so gently.” 

Now the lady spoke rather shortly. 

“Go on, Ramon,” she commanded. “What has all this 
to do with sneezing?” 

“To be the good American,’ went on Ramon, “one 
keeps clean the body and the clothes. One breathes by 
hees nose weeth the window open, always the fresh air. 
To breathe the bad air iss lig to drink the dirty water. 
Eet iss full off thoss bug that call heemself ‘my-my-my- 
cubs.’ No, no, Ticher. Eet iss not so that they call heem- 
self. Eet iss—” 

“Microbes,” suggested Miss Lipscomb and put her hand- 
kerchief to her face as if she, too, were about to sneeze. 

“Ticher, yess mMa’am. Eet iss heem that mag us seek. 
And to cough and sneeze weethout to cover the mouth,” 
Ramon’s voice dropped impressively a minor third, “iss 
to fill weetg thoss my-my-weeth thoss dirty bug the 
clean air.” The lecturer’s tense face and dramatically 
waving hands suggested an atmosphere swarming with 
loathsome slimy monsters. 

At his suggestive pantomine the wide-eyed Raphael 
cringed in his corner shuddering at thought of the un- 
known horrors he had unwittingly loosed upon his hap- 
less schoolmates. 

“They get inside off us,’ went on Ramon with unmis- 
takable gusto, “and eat on us, and they—” 

“That will do, Ramon.” Ticher cut the discourse short, 
startled by the shrinking horror in the eyes Raphael 
turned upon her. “Now give Raphael one of those pieces 
of clean cloth from the closet. I am sure that he will 
never sneeze without covering his face again.” 

Indeed Raphael would not. As if in anticipation of 
some cataclysmic attack of hay fever, he thereafter - 
hoarded in his bulging pockets clean rags of all sizes 
and shapes, and kept his nose chastely buried in one of 
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them much of the time, coming up only when air was 
necessary for the efficient performance of his scholastic 
duties. It was not enough for Raphael that crimes 
against the public safety should be rebuked after their 
commission. He fervently believed in the traditional 
ounce of prevention. 

“Ticher,” he would burst out in a frantic stage whis- 
per, suddenly starting from his seat to point a rigid fore- 
finger, ““Ticher, I thing Jesus is going to sneeze. Pleass 
you espick heem queeck cover the nose.” 

His enthusiasm eventually won for him his appoint- 
ment as “monitor of the handkerchiefs,” in which capacity 
he dispensed from the store in the cupboard clean cloths 
to those members of the third grade who failed to equip 
themselves for emergencies. The performance of this 
duty was a holy rite to Raphael; for did it not mean 
that he, in his humble way, was, like the brilliant Ramon, 
learning to be “the good American?” 

This appointment was Raphael’s one triumph, for he 
was not very versatile, hopelessly lacking, indeed, in those 
graceful accomplishments whereby Ramon held enslaved 
his little public. The only time Raphael had attempted 
to join his class in song, those directly about him had 
become immediately voiceless with wonder and delight. 
Emilia Villa, when questioned by Ticher as to why she 
did not sing, had explained all too frankly, “But Ticher, 
how can I e-sink when that Raphael e-sinks? That noiss 
she mags—eet iss too awful! And Raphael had seen 
Manuello Habanera executing with his hands at his ears 
a peculiar fan-like movement whose suggestion was un- 
mistakable. 

About a month after Raphael entered school Ticher 
told the class about the proposed Americanization exer- 
cises to be held here in their own schoolroom. There 
were to be songs and speeches, and there would be people 
there, she told the third grade, many people to see and 
hear them. And—ultimate thrill—there would be a 
prize offered by the Big Boss of the mining company 
that owned the town, for the pupil who had proved him- 
self most truly American. 

During the discussion of the program, Ramon scored 
very neatly by a humorous suggestion that Raphael be 
allowed to sing. 

But Miss Lipscomb had come to Raphael’s rescue with 
a lovely smile. 

“No, indeed, Ramon,” she said, “I have something much 
nicer than singing for Raphael to do.” 

The inference was that singing was something that 
anyone could do, that Raphael’s talents were not to be 
wasted on mere singing. 

When the “something nicer” was explained to Raphael, 
he was dazzled by the importance of the role for which 
he was cast. 

The “piece” in which Raphael was to appear was to 
be the third number of the entertainment. Eleven chil- 
dren were to recite in chaste and lofty verse the merits 
of hygienic and wholesome living. Each individual verse 
was a separate unit with a theme of its own, and the 
initial of each theme was one of the letters that spell 
“Health First.” It was to be Raphael’s part to bring 
forth at their appointed times these letters, cut from 
card-board and gayly colored, and to assemble them on 
their elevated standards behind the group who recited. 
When he thought of the tremendous responsibility this 
involved, his hands and feet became cold and his breath 
short with apprehension. 


The day of the exercises dawned inauspiciously with a 
raw desert wind racing across the mesa, bearing before 
it a screen of sand, which it hurled at the rattling school- 
room windows. Such a wind portended inevitably, as 
Raphael—monitor of the handkerchiefs—had come to 
know, a day of much coughing and sneezing, for your 
Mexican child is a delicate plant shivering pitifully from 
the least draft. Raphael thought that he must ask 
Ticher if there were plenty of nice clean rags in stock. 

He forgot to do this, however, in the excitement of 
the first few minutes in the delightful holiday atmos- 
phere that had invaded the schoolroom. 

Even Ticher seemed different as she distributed small 
flags that the children were to wear. She had on a dress 
of blue silk, the color of her eyes, with a soft lace collar; 
her cheeks were flushed and her eyes large and brilliant. 

Raphael wanted very much to make her proud of 
him today, to show that he was “the good American.” 
He wanted to tell her so. 

But all the other good Americans had things to tell 
her too. MHysterically they demanded her attention. 
About her bobbed many ribbon bows of extravagant size 
and brightness, poised like magic butterflies upon dark 
locks ordinarily restrained only by wrapping cord or good 
sensible shoestring. 

On the outskirts of the group hovered the boys whose 
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concessions to the occasion took the less exotic form of 
astonishingly clean shirts and of neckties borrowed from 
fathers or elder brothers—all except the exquisite Ramon. 
Ramon outcarmined in his splendor the proverbial little 
red wagon, elegant from head to foot with newly barbered 
locks, white shirt, gay striped tie of orange and red, 
and new shoes—shiny new shoes of a _ soul-satisfying 
squeakiness which necessitated many bustling trips to 
and fro across the room. 

Raphael ruefully compared them with his own unpre- 
tentious footwear, a somewhat worn pair of buttoned 
boots which yawned obtrusively where several buttons 
were missing. The tips turned up about two inches 
from the ends where his toes stopped. It was impossible 
to bustle importantly in boots like these; indeed, they 
were only too likely even at a moderate pace to trip one 
whose movements were uncertain at best. 

Raphael looked often for assurance down at his shirt. 
It was not new, not new enough to make him feel vul- 
garly overdressed, and it was much too large for him; 
but the pattern still showed in a pleasing red polka 
dot, and it was refreshingly clean. He rubbed his hand 
fondly over its smocth, starched surface. 

Suddenly the monitor of the handkerchiefs was re- 
called to his duties by the sound of a stentorian sneeze. 
Peering anxiously about for the offender, he saw Jesus 
Estradilla just throwing back her head, eyes closed, mouth 
open, for another ecstatic outburst. He was saved from 
the necessity for official interference by the fact that 
Jesus had already unpinned the safety pin that fastened 
her handkerchief to her waist and now held the bit of 
muslin dramatically poised for action. Raphael was re- 
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lieved, for Jesus was always unpleasantly on the de 
fensive against interference with her personal liberties. 

“You, Raphael Arcienega,” she had once toid him 
severely, “you wipe your own nose—and I wipe mine. 
Eh? Bueno!” 

However, the incident reminded him of something. He 
really must confer with Ticher to learn whether the 
stock of clean rags in the closet would be adequate to 
any emergency. The closet was still locked and Ticher 
had the key. Timidly he elbowed his way through the 
group of clamoring classmates about Miss Lipscomb’s 
desk and plucked gently at her elbow. 

“Ticher,” he murmured, “iss in the closet lots off the 
rag for the nose? I thing thees day mooch sneezing 
and—” 

“Ticher, when I espick ‘There hanks the flag,’ do I 
point weeth wheech hand?” Pedro Gonzalos had rudely 
pushed Raphael aside. 

But Hortensia Valdes had also elbowed herself into 
the foreground. 

“Please, Ticher,” she complained importantly, “‘pleass 
you tell Gilberto Villa not to mag wink the eye to me 
when I e-sink my song. Eet mag me feel veree fonny 
and een my song iss nawthing fonny.” MHortensia’s plain 
face was tense with the anxiety of the true interpretive 
artist; her bony fingers were twisting and pulling at her 
lawn skirt. 

“Don’t do that Hortensia; “you’ll spoil your pretty 
dress. No. Surely you must not wink at Hortensia, 





Gilberto,” confirmed Miss Lipscomb. “Her song is not 
funny.” 

“But, Ticher, yess ma’am,” objected Gilberto rakishly, 
“eet is Hortensia that iss fonny. When she roll up 
the eye, so—and wave the arm, so—I thing she weel say 
next, “ ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo.’ ” 

In the laughter that drowned Hortensia’s indignant 
outburst, Raphael again took heart to pluck Miss Lips- 
comb’s elbow and murmur, “Ticher, ticher, iss in the 
eatery lots off the rag for the nose? I thing thees 
ay—” 

“Ticher, pleass,” Gilberto Villa had wriggled into the 
foreground, “pleass you tell Felipe not to beat so mooch 
the drum. I cannot hear myself e-sink when she do so. 
Can I e-sink eef I do not hear heemself?” 

“Ticher,” Raphael began patiently for the third time, 
thrusting himself daringly in front of the indignant Gil- 
berto, “iss in the desk lots off the rag for the nose? 
Many already sneeze. I think—” 

“Say, you Raphael,” threatened Gilberto, “eet iss I 
that espick now.” 

“Raphael iss afraid that she weel forget hees speech,” 
tittered Concha Florida. ‘He has so veree mooch to 
say.” 

Before this unkind taunt Raphael shrank back, utterly 
abashed. 

“Me, also, I am afraid,” confessed Emilia Villa breath- 
lessly, “I am so mooch afraid that my estomach aches 
me.” 

Raphael was again stretching forth a timid hand when 
a sudden squawk of anguish from the corner of the room 
riveted Ticher’s attention, 





Anita Perez stood at bay, frantically protecting her 
gorgeous new white dress against the teasing, dirty paws 
cf Felipe. Nearby Manuelo clownishly repulsed an imag- 
inary attack upon his own coveralls with mincing fal- 
setto shrieks. As Miss Lipscomb rushed to Anita’s res- 
cue, there was a general cry of, “Ticher, ticher, the bell 
rinks! The bell rinks! Now weel they come—all thoss 
people. Oh, my!” 

Miss Lipscomb gently loosened Raphael’s clinging 
fingers and pushed him toward his seat. 

“Go and sit down, Raphael,” she said. 
worry about your part. You do it perfectly.” 

Fluttering with excitement the third grade sat down 
and viewed itself with fatuous approval. 

While Miss Lipscomb was calling the roll, two strident 
sneezes sounded through the room. They came from 
Emilia Villa and Angela Robles. Raphael, watching with 
apprehensive eyes, saw they produced no handkerchiefs. 
And Gilberto Villa was coughing openly, shamelessly 
right into the atmosphere which must be breathed by the 
third grade and its guests. It was just what Raphael 
had dreaded. But that it should happen on this day of 
all others, to shame Miss Lipscomb and the third grade 
before an enlightened public, who would know, of course, 
that the good American does not sneeze or cough with- 
out using the handkerchief! Well, he must do what he 
could to avert the scandal. 

Brazenly he flourished his hand when the roll call was 
over. 

“Ticher,” he reported firmly, “Angela, Emilia, and Gil- 
berto—he cough and sneeze, and he have nawthing to 
cover the face. I must have rags.” 

“Oh, surely,” said Ticher, and unlocked the cupboard 
door. Apprehensively Raphael stepped inside, and raised 
his hand to the accustomed shelf. Then he knew the 
worst. Only one clean rag remained. With despair set- 
tling upon his spirit, he saw the first guests enter the 
room. He saw, too, that as they did so, Gilberto coughed 
raucously and as if by signal, the third grade burst into 
a medley of excited coughs. Frantically he tried to 
think—to plan. Ticher was too busy receiving the new 
arrivals to be bothered. 

And, after all, it was Raphael, monitor of the handker- 
chiefs, who had been criminally remiss in his vigilance. 
Well, he must think what to do. 

Covetously he eyes the filmy white of Anita Perez’s 
rew frock. What beautiful handkerchiefs that would 
make! But Anita sat in the far corner of the room. 
Sober reflection convinced Raphael that, in any event, 
Anita was not the person to sacrifice her elegance—even 
to save the day for the third grade. But girls did wear 
white things—underneath, where they could never be 
missed. 

In front of Raphael sat Emilia Villa. Raphael leaned 
forward and prodded Emilia’s plump back with a de- 
termined forefinger. Emilia turned upon him coldly 
questioning eyes. 

“You take off the clothes—the onderneath clothes,” di- 
rected Raphael ruthlessly. 

Emilia stared at him in open-mouthed horror. 

“The white clothes,’ insisted Raphael in a hoarse 
whisper. “Take heem off. To mag the rag for the nose. 
Many sneeze—” 

Before his desperate look Emilia shrank to the edge 
of her seat in a panic. Her eyes and mouth opened to 
their widest extent. Obviously she was about to shriek 
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for help. Terrified at the consequence of his rashness, 
Raphael cowered back into his corner. Eventually Emi- 
lia thought better of it; she did not scream. But it was 
evident that he could expect no co-operation from her. 
He must think of something else. If only he wore skiris. 
Then, suddenly, Raphael’s eye kindled. Raphael knew 


* now what to do. 


No one noticed the frightened little boy who stole quietly 
from his seat near the door and vanished into the hall- 
way. No one saw him return five minutes later, except 
Miss Lipscomb, who looked slightly startled at first; 
then smiled comprehendingly as she noted that he was 
wearing his heavy coat. 

“Tt think, Pedro,” she smiled to the monitor of the 
register, “that you had better close a window and give 
us some more heat.” 

Glad of Pedro’s important clatter, Raphael moved hur- 
riedly about the room, and did not take his seat until 
the bundle of rags that he carried was exhausted. 

Immediately, it seemed, the program was underway. 
Ramon, all bland smiles and eloquent gestures, explained 
to the guests how the third grade “learn to be good 
American,” and sat down, dimpling under a thunderous 
applause. People whispered about him and smiled. 

Meantime, Raphael, in his corner near the big register, 
had begun to grow uncomfortably warm. Pedro had been 
liberal in his construction of what Ticher meant by 
“some heat.” The perspiration was running out from 
under Raphael’s heavy hair and trickling down his face. 
He felt unpleasantly sticky under his coat—but he did 
not take it off. 

When the fateful moment came at which he must rise 
and make his way to the front of the room, he was so 
utterly palsied with fear that all his conscious effort 
was directed to guiding his stumbling feet up the aisle. 
At one side of the open space used as a stage he took 
his place near the gayly colored letters that it was his 
present duty to display. 

The eleven speakers also took their places along the 
front of the stage with much crowding and surging of 
the line. Raphael gripped the letter “H” and waited. 
Anita touched the ruffles of her skirt, coughed delicately 
behind a lace-edged handkerchief, and opened her mouth 
to speak. But suddenly Miss Lipscomb, who had been 
looking strangely at Raphael, rose and stepped over to 
him. 

“You must take off your coat, Raphael,” she said. 

Raphael desperateiy cleared his throat. The eyes he 
turned upon her were piteous, as he murmured in his 
thin, high voice, “No, no! Cold, Ticher, Too cold.” 

“Nonsense, Raphael,’ she whispered, “You’re dripping 
with perspiration; you'll be sick.” 

And, disregarding the frantic appeal in his upturned 
face, she firmly drew off his coat and threw it over her 
arm. 

A gasp that was almost a shriek went up from the 
shocked third grade. For under that coat, above the 
belt line, was nothing but Raphael. Ticher hastily 
shrouded his shrinking nudity again in the coat and 
signaled peremptorily for the performance to go on. 

What followed was to Raphael a waking nightmare. 
Sweating copiously at every pore, with eyes downcast 
and limbs trembling with mortification, he staggered back 
and forth, dragging into their places the gay letters that 
illumined the text which the good Americans at the 
front of the stage were bravely expounding to a persist- 
ent accompaniment of titters and whispers. 

Finally, amid riotous applause they took their seats. 
There was a special salvo for Raphael, and all eyes fol- 
lowed him. But he was not deceived. This was not the 
honest tribute paid to the true artist like Ramon. Raphael 
had spoiled the show and he knew it. He had shocked 
with his nakedness, the delicate sensibilities of the 
third grade’s gentle public. What was almost as bad, 
the carefully constructed legend at the back of the stage 
spelled not HEALTH FIRST but HEALF THIRST. 

Back in his warm corner by the register, Raphael shed 
perspiration and tears, his heart sick with shame, his 
face buried in his arms, 


Miss Lipscomb watched him pitifully as the exercises 
went on. She longed to comfort him; and, still more, 
she.longed for a solution to the mystery. For she knew 
that Raphael had worn a shirt when he came to school 
that morning. In the midst of the ringing final chorus 
one of the ladies turned to her. 

“Tt wish you would tell me—I have been wondering all 
afternoon,”’ she whispered, “why so many of your chil- 
dren have handkerchiefs exactly alike. Do they buy them 
by the piece?” 

Ticher sat up very straight and stared. For the first 
time she realized that this was true, and that there was 
something hauntingly familiar about the color scheme of 
those handkerchiefs—a dull cream background, faintly 
flecked with red. Suddenly her face rippled into an un- 
derstanding smile, so radiant that the third grade in- 
voluntarily beamed in response. Even Raphael, who had 
raised his shamed eyes for the first time, saw, and was 
so infinitely cheered that he straightened up and pre 
pared to give his attention to the rest of the program. 

Even now the Big Boss from the mill was rising, an 
expression of mingled amusement and doubt on his 
smooth, fair face. But as he stepped forward, Ticher 
suddenly did a strange thing. Half-rising from her chair 
she plucked him by the sleeve, and, drawing him back 
into his seat, began to talk to him rapidly and eagerly. 

Finally he stepped to the flag-draped table. From his 
vest pocket he took a small velvet case, which he opened 
and placed upon the desk at his side. The third grade 
drew a deep breath. Over the edge of the little box they 
caught the flash of gold. There were excited whispers 
among which Ramon’s name was audible. Ramon, in 
the front row, tried to look unconscious and succeeded 
only in making his eyes blank and Indian-like, while 
his little chin quivered and his teeth chattered. 

The Big Boss told them what an impressive occasion 
this had been, at which they beamed complacently; and 
what a remarkable teacher they had, at which they ap- 
plauded uproariously; and how gratified he was to know 
that they were striving for such lofty ideals. And now 
it was his pleasant duty to bestow the medal which had 
been awarded to the pupil who had, throughout the year, 
shown himself most truly American. Would Ramon 
Sedillo step forward? 

Ramon Sedillo did. Perhaps it would be more truthful 
to say that Ramon Sedillo swaggered forward, but we 
must remember that it is not every day that a small 
Mexican boy receives from the Big Boss a medal for true 
Americanism. When Ramon retired after the ceremony, 
rosy and smiling, he was followed by the happy applause 
of his proud classmates. 

Then something not provided for in the program hap- 
pened. The Big Boss unfastened from his pocket a heavy 
gold watch fob on a rich black ribbon. As he placed this, 
also, on the table beside him, he winked solemnly at 
Ticher. For a moment he did not seem to know what 
to say. His face worked and became very red. The third 
grade watched in polite concern; Miss Lipscomb, in open 
alarm. Finally he began to talk. 

Because of something unforeseen that had happened 
that afternoon, he told them it had been decided to be- 
stow another prize for—for—well, in short, for distin- 
guished service in the cause of Americanism. All year, 
he reminded them, Miss Lipscomb had held before them 
the idea that true Americans, to avoid spreading disease 
germs among their innocent companions, always in cough- 
ing or sneezing, hold handkerchiefs before their faces. 
Now, doubtless, they had observed that one member of 
the class had throughout the performance that afternoon, 
worn a heavy coat, in spite of the fact that he must 
have been uncomfortably warm. Could they guess why’ 

Audible: snickers indicated that this question was un- 
fortunate. The third grade was quite sure that it knew 
why. 

The speaker hurried on, a queer break in his voice. It 
was because, he said, that member of the class had 
noticed that on this great day, this day so important to 
the cause of Americanization, some members of the class 
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kad forgotten to bring their handkerchiefs, and had act- 
ually been coughing and sneezing without restraint. 

The third grade squirmed guiltily. And what, the 
speaker wanted to know, had this good American done? 
In order that his classmates might cough, sneeze, and 
blow their noses with clear consciences, he had actually, 
to make handkerchiefs for them, sacrificed his own shirt. 
Here the Big Boss abruptly had recourse to his own 
handkerchief. Miss Lipscomb watched him nervously, 
until, still choking a little, he went on to the grand 
climax of his remarks. 

It had been decided, therefore, to reward this good 
American for his conspicuous presence of mind and brav- 
ery. Would Raphael Arcienega please step forward? 


But Raphael Arcienega was quite beyond that effort 
It was only with Ticher’s encouraging hand under his 
elbow that he managed to stumble to the front of the 
room amidst a dumfounded silence. 

Not until the Big Boss was actually pinning the splen- 
did jewel upon Rachael’s coat did the full significance of 
the ceremony burst upon the third grade. 

Then, as Raphael faced them, flushed and smiling un- 
steadily from the greatest happiness he had ever known. 
the dazzling truth was forced upon him. 

Ramon Sedillo, the good American, was generously 
leading the applause. 

—Courtesy, The Author and The Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Tex.-Mex. Boys at Kerrville 


Jutta BARFIELD SKINNER 


NE DAY about the middle of May 
Miss Noell and Miss Greenwood 
came rushing into our living room 
with sparkling eyes and said to me, 
“What do you think has hap- 
pened?” “Quien Sabe,” I an- 
swered. 

“Well, McKinney Church has 
given us $100.00 as a vacation fund to take some of our 
boys to Kerrville. We want you to chaperone us.” 


We looked at each other arithmetically and at once 
made a mental budget. What boys and how many could 
go and be supported on $100.00? 


We chose four who were staying here for the summer 
and another who was away at the time. 

June 16th we left with two in our train and the other 
two were to follow the next day. At the station in 
San Antonio one of our boys from Laredo joined us. 
We paid their railroad fare and fed them well for eight 
days on $100.00 with a small margin left. Some fi- 
nanciers are lady missionaries. 

We arrived at the Encampment grounds at noon June 
17th, went to the desk and registered, had dinner in the 
dining room and then eagerly viewed our new possession 
-—Tex.-Mex. cottage and its furniture. 

The cottage is the gift of Kingsville to Tex.-Mex. 
Doctor Skinner and a squad of boys went up the summer 
before and built it. The furniture is the motley dona- 
tion of many friends, all of it the vintage of former 
years. It answers the purpose perfectly and we are grate- 
ful and comfortable. 








The Cottage at Kerrville, 


About three hundred young people were present at the 
opening of the Conference, besides a goodly number of 
gray heads and chaperones. Rev. Charlton Storey, of 
Corpus Christi was general manager; Rev, Robert Miles, 
platform manger, and Mr. Mathews, Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary at A..and M., song leader. Doctor Moore, of 
Richmond, thrilled us with his Bible lessons every morn- 





Tex.-Mex. Boys at Kerrville. 


ing. Each department had its leader. Home and 
Foreign Missions, Sunday School, Christian Endeavor, 
and Presbyterianism were taught. These men and 
women were excellent, each in his department—the 
grammar says the masculine gender is preferred before 
the feminine. 

Miss Anderson was stunt leader and there were no 
dull boys named Jack around that camp, for she saw 
that there was plenty of fun and recreation. The morn- 
ings were devoted to study—afternoons to rest for one 
or two hours, evenings to sermons or lectures and then 
fun of some kind. Swimming, baseball, morning hikes, 
an evening campfire, contests, stunts by the different 
clans, etc. We wondered how our boys would regard 
all this. 

One boy, an earnest, scholarly chap, said, “Your 
preachers always say something new and never repeat 
the same things. Ours go around in a circle. I see now 
how little I know.” He is a candidate for the ministry. 

They went to every meeting armed with note book 
and pencil, They entered into every song with spirit 
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and understanding, and into every recreation and game 
with zest and thorough enjoyment. 

The young people received them cordially and made 
them feel at home. 

We feel paid a hundred-fold for any sacrifice we made, 
and the work attached to this outing. The boys were 


thrilled by this experience and we feel that it has done 
them a lasting good. We are hoping the Vacation 
Fund for Tex.-Mex. is an innovation that has come to 
stay. Several churches have given us small donations 
that we are saving over for next summer. A Word to 
the Wise! 


The Mexican Camp Meeting in Texas 


HE Campmeetings held each year 
by our Mexican Presbyterians in 
Texas have become a feature of 
the work we are doing among them. 
They have been held in the neigh- 
borhood of San Marcos and Tay- 
lor. 

The first one was held on the San 
Marcos River between San Marcos and Martindale in 
July of 1892. They are held at a time when the farm- 
ing people are’ not so busy and just before the cotton 
season opens when many pickers are in the country in 
search of work. te 

A suitable site is chosen in a wooded shady spot, 
nearly always by the side of a pretty stream. The big 
tent is put up, a platform is built, and seats are put in. 
Surrounding the big tent will be seen many camps where 
from two to four families will camp during the meeting. 
These families are mostly of our own people and they 
help to entertain the visitors, which is no little expense, 
but they bear it gladly if only by so doing they can 
succeed in winning converts to the Gospel. 

As many as eighty of these camps have been coynted 
at one Campmeeting; but the average is about fifty. The 
average number of people camping on the grounds each 
day is about 300. This number is only about half of 
the average attendance. Many times there have been 
a thousand souls at one Sunday service. 

The programme of services is extensive and varied. 





Usually there are four, but often five, services daily, 
beginning with the early morning service about sunrise. 
A large plowshare is hung with a wire from the limb 
of a tree and by ringing of this “bell” the people are 
called to the services. At eleven o’clock at night it is 
rung for silence when all unnecessary lights must be 
put out and all loud talking must cease. 

There is always a great deal of singing at the Camp- 
meetings. The singing is a feature of these peculiar 
services. ‘There is always a choir, sometimes more than 
one from each of many neighboring churches. 

Work among the children is another special feature 
of these meetings, and much work is done. There is 
one afternoon turned over to the children. A prepared 
programme is carried out by and for the little folks and 
refreshments are given out. 


Another outstanding feature of the Mexican Camp- 
meetings is Christian Endeavor work. An entire day is 
set apart in the programme for the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. The service held by them in the afternoon of 
their day is perhaps the prettiest of the entire Camp- 
meeting. 


The services at the meetings are inspirational and de- 
votional, but above all evangelistic. They prove very 
profitable spiritually to the membersip. Many a soldier 
wounded in life’s battle is healed and restored and 
hrought back into the lines—but all members, as well 
as ministers and officers, women as well men, strive 








The main tent, Texas Camp Meeting. 
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to win souls. As many as half a hundred have been 
received at one of these Campmeetings. Many of our 
best members have been won at these meetings. 

The Campmeeting is also a glad and profitable season 
for our ministers and missionaries. It also accomplishes 
much in a social way and helps to create and disseminate 


the spirit of Christian brotherhood among our people. 

Many prominent men of our Church have attended 
these meetings, also some of our missionaries from 
Mexico. Several of the best known Presbyterian Mexi- 
can ministers have come from Mexico by invitation and 
preached and lectured at our Campmeetings. 


Builders of Churches 


Rev. W. S. Scott 


UR Mexican Presbyterians in Texas 
may not have contributed much to- 
ward self-support, owing to their 
limited means, though they are 
growing in that grace, but to offset 
that they have been builders of 
churches. Largely with their own 
hands and under the superinten- 

cence of the missionaries they have built at least eleven 

chapels and one or two manses. 





In the old San Marcos field they built chapels at 
San Marcos, Martindale, Reedville and “Stringtown;” 
and in the Uvalde field, out West, they helped to build 
chapels at Uvalde, Sabinal, Hondo and a fourth one, 
near Yancey, eight miles from Hondo. At San Antonio 
they partly built the old tabernacle which served the 
San Antonio Mexican Church for several years as a 
place of worship, and “Faith Chapel” in a suburb of 
San Antonio where there are at least fifteen thousand 
Mexicans. In the San Marcos field our consecrated 
members not only gave of their time and of their labor 
and some money, but they loaned their tools and their 
teams. 


Very little if any money was given by the Assembly’s 
Committee of Home Missions to help these Mexican 
churches to build their modest chapels, as the records 
will show. The outside help came from churches, Sun- 
day Schools, societies and individuals; and many there 
are who will recall having contributed to build those 
houses of worship for our Mexican churches. 

This church building line of endeavor distinguishes 
our Mexican members from those of every other denomi- 
nation. There has not been anything like it in mission- 
ary work among foreigners in the United States. 

It is an evidence of the consecration of our Mexican 
Presbyterians, and a proof of their willingness to share 
in the work of Mexican Evangelization; if they have 
not silver and gold to give, they contribute what they 
have. 


As an instance of this church-building work we point 
to the well-built and sightly chapel recently put up for 
the Mexican Presbyterian Church at Taylor, Texas. Ex- 
cepting the making of the door and window frames and 
putting in the windows and doors, the entire work, from 
digging of the holes for the cedar blocks to the shingling 
of the roof, laying the floor, and putting on two coats 





Taylor chapel in course of construction. 





The evangelists, Scott, Penn and Carrero. 


of paint, was done by the members under the direction 
of the evangelists at a saving of $300.00. At the same 
time, for the purchase of the property and the building 
of the chapel the Mexicans have given fully $800.00. 
The chapel has been insured for $1,200 but it is worth 
$1,500. The plant for the Mexican Presbyterian Church 
at Taylor represents a property value of $2,500 and not 
a dollar has been received from the Building or Loan 
Funds of our Church, though the secretaries would have 
been glad to aid, if it-had been within their ability to 
do so. 

Can any more be asked of our Mexican brethren un- 
der their present circumstances? Ought we not to be 
satisfied with such a showing? 

Waco, Texas. 
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Open Doors of Opportunity 


Rev. ARTHUR G. Jones, D. D. 


[We are sure that every Auxiliary member will wish to read this dedicatory address, delivered at the opening 
of “Pres.-Mex.” last October. Lack of space prevents its being given in full—dEd.] 


AM glad to be here at this time because of what 

this occasion means for today, and for tomorrow, and 

for all the coming years as they trail out before us 
into the future. The opening of this school for Mexican 
girls is a significant event in many ways. -For one 
thing it will put your community upon the Presbyterian 
map of Texas. ‘The community of Taft will be en- 
shrined in the heart, and carried in the love and prayer, 
of a noble army of good men arid women from border 
to border of this great state. For another thing, in the 
years to come, there will be an ever growing number of 
educated Christian women, located here and _ there 
sronenowt all the southwest, who will forever hold this 

mmunity in grateful remembrance, because it is the 
place of privilege where they received the training to fit 
them for a nobler service 
to their homes, their coun- ~S 
try, and their God. ) 

So that it is not only in 
contemplation of what has 
already been done but in 
the brighter light of what 
will be done here that I 
Wish to congratulate all 
those whose co-operation 
has made this day possi- 
ble. 

I wish to congratulate 
the school and all who 
‘love it for the kind Provi- 
dence which at its begin- 
ning has given it such 
wise management, and 
such choice and conse- 
crated personnel in the immediate conduct of the life 
and work of the institution. 

We have rejoiced in the splendid work of Doctor 
Skinner in the Texas Mexican Institute, growing from 
year to year, with all that it means for God and for 
Texas in broadening the horizon of opportunity for 
Mexican manhood within this commonwealth. Today 
we rejoice that there is opening here to Mexican woman- 
hood in Texas a similar gateway to a larger life. To all 
who have put their hearts and hands into this work for 
God and for humanity we are grateful today. 

It seems to us that it would be appropriate in the 
present hour to try to interpret the deeper meanings and 
make some appraisal of the far-reaching values of which 
this school is an exponent. Every person of sober 
thought and generous impulse is concerned about the 
conditions of human life outside the little circle of his 
individual advantage. We dream of ways in which it 
may be possible to make human life better and safer. 
Forces of evil of many kinds—disintegrating and de- 
structive forces are operating in the world today. How 
may their menace be overcome and the peace and wel- 





fare of human life be promoted? Is there any way ex- 
cept through the development of constructive agencies 
which will build up the good? Upon what foundation 
rests the stability of our national life and civilization, 
and those American ideals of freedom and fraternity of 
which we love to think our country’s flag is the beautiful 
symbol? What is our assurance that these liberties and 
blessings which have come to us through the devotion 
and sacrifice of those patriotic souls who first dedicated 
our country to God and to humanity—what assurance 
have we that these American ideals will be preserved in 
their purity and carried forward to a still higher minis- 
try to the welfare and safety of human life? Upon what 
may we base a reasonable hope that the problems of 
today will find a happy solution and lead on to the up- 
lifting and betterment of 
human condition in the 
unseen future? What as- 
surance that those who 
come after us and into 
whose hands are placed 
the destinies of the nation 
will do greater things and 
finer than have yet been 
done for the youth of to- 
day? ‘That is the stra- 
tegic point upon which 
hinges the safety of the 
future. 
We love to think it is 
Lah _ the birthright of every 
ow comm? am boy -and girl to have an 
By = ee ‘ education. Only thus will 
they be able to make the 
most of their lives. Yet it is not merely for their per- 
sonal advantages that the education of our youth is im- 
perative. In a country like ours where all the problems 
of the public welfare must ultimately be referred to the 
people, and where the reins of government and the di- 
rection of the national destiny are in the hands of the 
people, the mind of the people must be taught and the 
hands of the people must be trained and the character 
of the people must be developed for these grave re- 
sponsibilities. 


+ - . F 
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There is no real problem about the future except the 


‘problem of the youth of today. If we deal wisely and 


faithfully with them, if we properly train and prepare 
them—the youth of today—then when our day’s work 
is done and we put off our harness, we can go to our 
rest in peace. 


Popular education in our beloved country is indis- 
pensable to that wisdom in the conduct of public affairs 
that will give stability and security to our free institu- 
tions. Concerning the importance of the education of 
the youth of our country there is no difference of opinion 
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among us. Throughout the broad land this is a definite 
part of our public policy. 

But what is education? Is our program always broad 
enough? The training of the mind and the training 
of the hand are indeed a part, and a necessary part 
of the process. Knowledge is power. Ignorance is 
weakness. Knowledge points the way to success. 
Ignorance leads in the path to failure. Yet knowledge 
and technical skill are only a part of our educational 
need. To increase knowledge without a corresponding 
development of character is to create a power without 
proper direction and control. The more learned and 
skillful a man becomes the more dangerous he may be 
to society unless the enlarged power of his knowledge is 
guided and governed by true moral principles. Educa- 
tion adequately conceived is not only a thing of the 
head and the hand but also a thing of character. In 
America today there is a growing consciousness of this 
need in our educational program. It is not enough to 
produce scholars and technicians, competent workers for 
the various fields of the world’s work. We need them, 
yes. But we must also make these skillful workers men 
and women of right character. In the last analysis, the 
safety of America and the preservation of all thaf is 
fine in our civilization will depend upon the moral 
quality of our citizenship. There is no other basis of 
safety—men and women not only with educated heads 
and hands but also with educated hearts; men and 
women into the very fabric of whose character true ethi- 
cal principals have been so interwoven that they will 
do right. 

It is upon this phase of education that the Church puts 
special emphasis, and all good citizens may be strength- 
ened and inspired in their support of Christian schools 
because it is their purpose to contribute to the political 
and industrial and social and religious life of the nation 
a type of manhood and womanhood which has received 
this threefold culture. God speed the day when it will be 
recognized by all our people that in any safe and ade- 
quate scheme of education it is quite as important to 
educate the heart as it is to educate the head and hand. 
America must have in her citizenship the educated mind, 
yes, but she will be safe only as she also has in her 
citizen-body the educated conscience. We specially re- 
joice today because this school will be dedicated to this 
ideal. 

A distinct feature of this work in which we also re- 
joice is the fact that it opens a door of opportunity to 
those who have had few open doors. In the providence 
of God it seems certain that a considerable part of our 
permanent citizen-body in the Southwest will be of Mexi- 
can origin. They are within our borders today, hundreds 
of thousands of them; mavbe upwards of three-quarters 
of a million of them. There is reason to think these 
numbers will not be less, but with the passing years will 
steadily increase. In our fields and factories and in all 
the complex development of this region they are making 
their contribution of labor for the prosperity and wealth 
of our country. This people has a natural endowment 
which should open to them a larger destiny than to be 
only and forever “hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.” They have latent possibilities which might make 
a distinctive contribution to the civilization of this re- 
gion. In the mystery of things as they are sometimes 
permitted to be in this world, this people has had no 


chance. For four hundred years in the land of their 
origin their forebears have been oppressed and exploited 
by various tyrannies of both church and state. Shall 
this be to them a land of promise, a land of liberty and 
fraternity, a land of equal opportunity? God grant it 
may be so. This school, as it is and as it will be, is 
like the rising of a new star of hope to Mexican girl- 
hood in Texas. Let us love it, let us support it, let us 
pray for it, let us go on and equip it and develop it for 
this benign mission. Truly the cause is worthy of any 
sacrifice it may ask of us. 


But when we have done all that our hands can do for 
this school, our supreme hope for it is in God. May 
all its labors be begun and continued and completed in 
Him. Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it. With humble hearts for what we 
have done, with grateful hearts for what others have 
done, with hopeful hearts for what God will do, we dedi- 
cate this school to God for the service of the Mexican 
girls of Texas. 

May God give to our hearts some impression of the 
possibilities which are latent in this hour. Blessed is 
the man or woman to whom in the day of beginnings— 
the day of small things—God gives a vision of the things 
which are to come. It is that vision which gives to the 
heart strength for the load, and courage for the difficul- 
ties, and fortitude for the sacrifices which always be- 
set the task of laying foundations. Such a vision of 
the things which will be is God’s own panoply for the 
pioneer in every great enterprise. May the radiance of 
the future of this work bring something of its glow upon 
us today. May we see this little spring which is now 
opening here become a fountain bold and strong from 
which shall flow streams of blessing—broad and deep 
and widely spreading—to make glad the City of God. 

The Mexican jacal is an object of great curiosity to 
the tourists who come among us. It is indeed a rather 
wonderful and picturesque feature of our Mexican vil- 
lages. The little hovels, made out of variegated scraps 
of waste materials of every sort, and usually swarming 
with little children. A curiosity? Yes; but as we look 
upon it, it is a curiosity which puts an ache in the heart. 
Little children—potential sons and daughters of God— 
capable of culture and success and of taking an equal 
place with any people—capable, if it had a chance to 
develop, of uniting with us in solving the problems of 
mankind. The Mexican jacal, the product of the vic- 
tim of four hundred years of denied opportunity. May 
this people hope for the coming of a brighter and better 
day? As we look yonder upon the screen of the future, 
do we see the jacal fading out—and, coming in ever 
clearer lines, a new type of home for these little ones? 

T seem to myself to see—here, there, yonder, in ever- 
multiplying numbers, in an ever-broadening area—Mexi- 
can girlhood grown into cultured Christian womanhood; 
Mexican homes, in which trained and educated mothers 
are making Bethels, Houses of God in which His little 
one shall have a chance—Mexican homes from which 
shall come a nobler type of citizenship as a new bul- 
wark of the State—Mexican homes which will be as pil- 
lars of strength and beauty in the Temple of our God. 

May the vision of what shall be hereafter lift up our 


hearts and strengthen our hands for the hard labor in 
these days of beginnings. 










REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urban Building, Louisoille, Ky. 


F WE knew many secrets that are hidden from us, 

would we not be moved to profound wonder 

and new responsibility and strenuous action? If 
we knew the vastness and mystery of the universe in 
which we are environed and that every movement of 
our bodies and every thought that stirs our brain and 
causes our heart to beat with a quicker bound sends out 
etheric waves that span the spaces of the stars and inter- 
weave themselves with the infinite meshes of the con- 
stellations and stop not until they impinge on the very 
frontiers of the heavens, would we not be overwhelmed 
with the revelation? and would we not fear to do 
wrong and try to bring every desire and deed into har- 
mony with the very life of God? 

If we knew the human soul, its unfathomed deeps 
and unscaled heights and eternal destiny and infinite 
worth, would we be so careless of it in ourselves and in 
our human kind, even in the lowest and least worthy 
members of our race and common blood? If we knew 
how God measures the value of humanity and the precious 
price He paid to reedeem it, would we not join in the 
wonder of the angels at the redemption wrought by 
Christ and the worth of a world that cost so much? 

If we knew how much ignorance and poverty and 
suffering and sorrow and sin are surging around us like 
a great worldwide sea with deeps beyond our experience, 
would our imagination be so indifferent to the needs 
and cries of the world, and would we be able to sleep 
while we had left any word unsaid or deed undone or 
gift of money unpaid or unsubscribed that would help 
in any slightest degree to mitigate the misery and re- 
move the root of these evils? If one-half of the world 
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really knew how the other half lived, would it rest in 
its comfort and hug its satisfactions to itself, or would 
it be mightily stirred to put its shoulder under the 
burden and to make any sacrifie to lift the other half 
towards its own level? 

If we knew how much depends on our raising 
the budget for our benevolences this year and the next; 
if we knew what it means to reduce pensions to aged 
ministers and their widows, to curtail our educational 
work, to discharge home missionaries and leave com- 
munities in our own country without the Gospel, and 
to call missionaries home from foreign fields and leave 
millions of hungry souls crying for the bread of life; 
if we knew what dismay and panic spread through the 
ranks of our workers on these home and foreign fields 
at the very thought of reduction, could we be so un- 
Christian and selfish and hard-hearted as to permit it? 
Would not the budget be raised with a rush and the 
gifts exceed the askings and gladness sweep in great 
waves through our Church and over all our fields and 
around the world? 

If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would have given to thee living 
water. ; 

We do know and have asked and received, and now 
must we give the same water unto others. 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ye did it unto me. 

If ye know these things, happy are ye if ve do them. 

—Presbyterian Magazine. 


\ ‘ 


Echoes from the Field 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary 


The Committze’s field force, under the leadership 
of Rev. S. W. McGill, D. D., are just completing the 
work of the Florida Educational Movement which seeks 
to make larger provision for Palmer College and 
Academy at DeFuniak Springs, of which Rev. H. A. 
Love is president, and to provide more adequately for 
the work of the Presbyterian student in the State Col- 
lege for Women at Tallahassee, where Rev. James W. 
Jackson is the pastor. 

——_—(}———_ 

Our Life Work Secretaries are being greatly used of 
God in Sunday Schools, young people’s societies, 
auxiliaries, schools, colleges and universities. Miss 
Charlotte B. Jackson is still at work in the central and 
western Synods and Mrs. Hazen Smith is working in 
the eastern part of the Church. 





The whole country was thrilled by the announcement 
of the gift of Mr. J. B. Duke of forty millions of dol- 
lars and more to the cause of Christian Education in 
North and South Carolina. The Presbyterians of the 
South were especially gratified by the fact that Davidson 
College is to receive five per cent of the income from 
this trust. Our heartiest congratulations to Dr. William 
J. Martin, Davidson’s faithful and efficient president, 
and his devoted co-laborers in the faculty and the Board 
of Trustees. Do not think that Doctor Martin will 
be over-burdened with riches—the income will not be 
available for many months, and its costs a lot (and the 
requirements are constantly increasing) to conduct a 
college. All honor to Mr. Duke. He has set an ex- 
ample for other Christian men and women of the South. 
Some years ago as he made a gift to the aged ministers’ 
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fund of the Methodist Church he said, “Other institu- 

tions change; the Church abides. The good I do in the 

future I shall do through the Church.” Wise words are 

these! Christian men and women think on them. 
——_O———_ 

Inquiries are coming to 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., from all over the Church concerning the 
Life Annuity Bonds issued in the Endowment Fund of 
Ministerial Relief. One woman recently purchased a 
$10,000 Bond—the annuity to be paid to an aged 
relative dependent on her. A specified amount will be 
remitted to this aged aunt—in two payments, January 
Ist and July 1st, as long as she lives. At her death the 
whole amount of capital becomes a part of the En- 
dowment Fund of Ministerial Relief—the income from 
which goes to relieve the need in the homes of our 
aged and infirm ministers and the needy widows and 
orphans of our deceased ministers. Could a better com- 
bination of investments be found than in such a Life 
Annuity Bond? All questions gladly and fully answered. 

—_Q———_ 

A serious situation—with many attendant dangers— 
has arisen in several churches. Large emphasis was 
placed in the various ‘Forward Movement” of recent 
years on the dedication of life to the service of Christ 
and the Church. Thousands of young people volunteer. 
It was then discovered that there were no fields ready 
and no agency to counsel and direct. Anticipating this 
crisis, several years ago the Louisville Committee be- 
gan a work of “placement” that has grown into The 
Westminister Teachers’ Bureau. Through this agency 
we are helping our young people to find fields of service 
for which they are prepared. We are rendering this 
service to men and women of all ages—to all except 
the ordained ministers who are served by “The Bureau 


“One Hymn a Month” 


R. WILLIAM P. MERRILL, of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, gives testimony that, 
in spite of his many pressing tasks in a great 

metropolitan church, he spends no less than one and a 
half hours per week in selecting the hymns for his 
services. Quoting this fact, the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, Philadelphia, calls attention to the still more 
significant fact that the Reformed Church has had 
nearly all of its people give special attention to the 
study of one great hymn a month. -It is mentioned in 
passing that the hymn of Henry Harbough, “Jesus, I 
Live to Thee,”’ which was sung at the grave in Vermont 
where Calvin Coolidge, Jr., was buried, was the hymn 
which the entire Reformed Church made the subject of 
special study during the month of June. 

Closer attention to the selection of its hymns, and 
more emphasis upon congregational learning of many 
less familiar but powerful hymns, is a lesson which all 
Protestant Churches can well afford to study.—Century 
Church Bulletin. 


of Vacancy and Supply” under the management. of 
Rev. J. D. Leslie, D. D., Kirby Building, Dallas, 
Tex. We are finding positions as presidents, princi- 
pals, teachers, deans, matrons, nurses, physicians, house- 
keepers, stenographers and financial managers of 
schools, colleges and universities and as assistants to 
pastors, religious work directors, leaders of groups of 
boys, girls, men: or women, choir directors, organists, 
Christian social workers—in fact, any helper needed in 
the local Church, Presbytery, Synod or community. 


——( 


Are workers needed in your church or community? 
Let us help you find trained, Christian workers whose 
lives and labors will be a blessing. Incidently you may 
be helping those who have dedicated their lives to Christ 
to discover His plan for their lives. Are Christian 
teachers needed in your town or city? We can supply 
trained men or women, who are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church or of the other denominations. Refer 
your school authorities who need teachers or your teach- 
ers who desire fields of service to The Westminister 
Teachers’ Bureau. 

ieaiaiieiees 


Why do people ever give our boys and girls the im- 
pression that “teaching school” is not real, full-time 
Christian service? I believe a careful study of condi- 
tions in America and of the world situataion will lead 
any thoughtful Christian to the conclusion that about 
the biggest work in the world may be found in the class- 
room. Haven’t time now or space here to prove this—: 
but have you read our “Teacher Series of Stories?” 
If you have you need no further proof. If you have not 
send ten cents in stamps to 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and the series will be mailed to you at once. 


The Christmas Exercise 


The 1924 exercises, “And Kings Shall Come,” by 
Mildred Welch, issued by the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education, was enthusiastically received by 
hundreds of churches. The following paragraph in a 
letter from Rev. Edgar Gammon, D. D. of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Selma, Ala., is typical: 

“We had this exercise last night. It was a joy and 
satisfaction to us all. A number said that it was by all 
odds the most beautiful and satisfying program of its 
kind they’ had ever seen. It met the situation exactly 
and we were all delighted and thankful for it. I felt 
that I wanted you to know our experience and the 
appreciation we feel.” 

Plans for December, 1925, are already being perfected. 
Begin to make plans for your church and Sunday School 
in the early fall. 
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Student Work of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States 


HE Department of Christian Education is giving 
help to the students of the Presbyterian Church 
along the following lines: 

1. Vocational information and guidance. New litera- 
ture is constantly being prepared and correspondence 
conducted. The Executive Secretary, the Life-Work 
Secretaries and scores of representatives of the depart- 
ment are addressing and interviewing hundreds of youth. 
Pastors and educators are giving full co-operation. 

2. Educational guidance. Information about our edu- 
cational institutions in each Synod of the entire Church 
is always available—also information about special work 
not provided for in these. 

3. Financial assistance. Where students are not able 
to bear the entire cost of their education and have ex- 
hausted their own and their parents’ resources, loans 
are made (a) to those who are preparing for definite 
work in the Presbyterian Church from “the funds of 
Education for the Ministry and Mission Service,” and 
(b) to others who desire to attend a Presbyterian Col- 


lege from “the Student Loan Fund.” All must be 
recommended by the Session of the local church and 
the Committee of Christian Education of the Presbytery. 

4. Placement. Through “The Westminster Teachers’ 
Bureau,” positions are found for those who are trained 
for all kinds of church work. There is a great need 
today for thoroughly prepared teachers in our own 
schools and colleges and in private and public schools, 


colleges and universities. 


5. Preparing for the future. There is coming an un- 
precedented demand for teachers of the Bible and re- 
ligion, who have secured the Bachelor’s, the Master’s, 
and the Doctor’s degree. We are seeking, guiding, and 
assisting those who may respond to this call. We must 
supply the Daily Vacation Bible Schools, the Week 
Day Religious Schools and the public schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities, both at home and 
abroad. 


410 URBAN BUILDING LovursvILLE, Ky. 


Editorial on Mr. Baker’s $5,000,000 Gift to Harvard 


(From the Saturday Evening Post) 


¢¢] f SHOULD never be forgotten that the small 

college rather than the great university is the 

backbone of higher education in the United 
States. The work done in the two types of institutions 
overlaps broadly, but neither entirely covers the field of 
the other. In graduate, professional and highly special- 
ized studies, the little fresh-water college cannot com- 
pete with the great university. But in laying the founda- 
tions of a liberal education, in forming character by 
benign human contacts, in fitting a student for life 
itself rather than for the job which is part of life, the 
small college still stands without a rival. The very 
limitations of the small institution preserve it from the 
danger of becoming unwieldly, topheavy or overextended. 
What it lacks in plant, it makes up for in personality. 
Its very smallness encourages individuality rather than 
standardization. The human contacts are closer. Men 


play a freer and larger part. There is as much to be 
said for the simple life in education as in the world 
at large. 

“Our Rockefellers and Bakers and other public bene- 
factors to be grouped in the same class make a very 
short list; but for every man who can give a million 
without missing it there are twenty who can give a hun- 
dred thousand with small inconvenience. We hazard 
the opinion that if these men would make a careful study 
of the smaller colleges, availing themselves of accurate 
information already gathered as to the quality of work 
they are doing, they could lay out their money just as 
shrewdly and beneficently as their bigger brothers in 
the hobby of giving. Anyway, they may rest assured 
that little Siwash will be just as thankful for a gift of 
a hundred thousand as the great university would be 
for a round million.” 


A University President Speaks to Professors 


( Address of President R. M. Hughes, of Miami University, to the Members of the Faculty ) 


HE moral, spiritual and religious tone and char- 
acter of Miami depend on the men and women of 
the faculty. As they register their convictions, their 

faiths, their attitude on moral and religious questions 
sincerely and convincingly, and these become the con- 
victions and attitude of the students, so far and so far 
only will the spiritual strength of Miami grow. 

If I am right in this, my responsibility largely resolves 
itself into a responsibility for the type of men and 
women I bring to Miami as teachers, and in securing 
the active acceptance by the faculty of the personal re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual development of the college. 





DELICATE GROUND 

And so I come to the subject I desire to lay before 
you today—your personal, individual responsibility to 
register your attitude on spiritual values. I realize that 
I am treading on delicate ground, and that probably I 
am laying myself open to criticism through my lack of 
technical knowledge in discussing my theme; but I 
am trusting you to grasp my meaning even though it may 
be somewhat awkwardly expressed. 

First, I am not making this statement as a criticism 
of the faculty or as a thrust at any person or persons 
on the faculty. It is an honest endeavor on my part to 
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define for your information my convictions about one 
very important phase of any college. However, I am 
making this statement in part in the hope that I may 
perhaps secure a greater co-operation on the part of all 
the faculty members in strengthening the spiritual life 
of Miami. : 


WHAT TEACHING MEANS 


Teaching means more than merely imparting to a 
class the facts in a certain field of knowledge. In the 
first place, it involves a very personal relationship be- 
tween the teacher and each student under his instruc- 
tion. When that personal sympathetic friendly relation- 
ship does not exist between Professor A and Student B, 
the value of the instruction to that student is largely 
discounted. He may pick up some knowledge, but the 
relationship has not much value. Real teaching is a 
personal matter and an individual matter. If it is not 
this, it is not real teaching. 

I am coming to the opinion that perhaps the most 
serious charge that can be brought against a teacher is 
that he is not personally acquainted with all his students. 
If he is not, a large part of the value of his instruction 
is lost, regardless of how well it may be done. 


In the second place, if teaching is to be of value, 


each teacher must stand out as a real person to each 
student. He must be more than a reservoir of a certain 
type of facts; more than a man who asks questions 
and grades students. He must stand out in each stu- 
dent’s esteem as a real man entirely aside from his 
technical knowledge. After all his special knowledge 
of the subject he teaches is subtracted from him, a real 
man should still be left. 

Personally, I believe that a teacher is more valuable 
who expresses his spiritual life at least in part through 
the formal observances of the Church. The Church re- 
mains the greatest organized power for good and 
righteousness in the world. It is the noblest avenue 
open to us for the expression of our highest aspirations. 
I feel that the teachers who identify themselves actively 
with their church and do what they can through it are 
making a real contribution to the spiritual life of the 
college, perhaps a much greater one than they realize. 

However, I would not be understood to feel that this 
is the only way in which one can express this side of his 
life. I believe that some of the most effective workers 
for the things Christ stood for are not active in church 
work, but do great good and much to elevate the spiritual 
tone of the world outside the church. It is not for me 
to say just how a Miami instructor should make his 
stand clear on these issues, but I do feel that it is 
my duty to try to bring men and women here on the 
staff who esteem religion, who stand unequivocally for 
what is right and for all finer, nobler, spiritual values. 

I believe also that a professor who does not identify 
himself with a church, and occasionally makes slighting 
references to the church in his classes, often does much 
more damage than he realizes or intends. While I can 








very well understand how men of a certain tempera- 
ment, and men too of a fine spiritual life, sometimes 
find the atmosphere of the average church difficult to 
enjoy, still we must remember that if we subtract from 
our country the Church and all that it has meant, it 
would be a sorry place to live in. Further, it is a better 
service to point out the value and the good points in a 
person or an organization than to dwell on the weak 
points. 

I think that a man or woman as he or she grows older 
often becomes more and more reserved in speaking of 
his own inner life, of his more intimate convictions and 
aspirations. To a certain degree this is inevitable, but I 
contend that a teacher’s real power and his ability to 
influence deeply his students depends entirely on putting 
himself into his teaching; in expressing modestly but 
frankly his own convictions relative to the matters under 
discussion, and in permitting the class to know him as 
aman. And in all this I could wish that the faculty 
would make apparent their positive religious faith. We 
each reach our own field of uncertainty and doubt, but 
I know each of us has deep and strong positive religious 
convictions that are helpful to us and that stablize our 
lives. Is it not possible for us to give in one way or 
another evidence of the faith that is in us? Our doubts 
and uncertainties, what we do not believe, should, I 
think, be left undiscussed. It does not help us and it 
cannot help others. What we do believe is the part. 
that is of value. 

One of our greatest responsibilities, as I see it, is to 
give spiritual things value in the student’s eyes, as 
against material things. Surely, the very fact that we 
are teachers is proof in itself that we esteem spiritual 
things above material. Some way, as the days of the 
college year pass by, the students should see our point 
of view. The value of the beautiful, of the good, of 
justice, of knowledge, ought to stand higher in a student’s 
esteem than riches, or ease, or luxurious living. Faith 
in people ought to stand above faith in the dollar. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


And so I come to you at this time, near the end of 
another year of work, suggesting that we can make Miami 
a better college and the men and women trained here a 
finer type of leaders, if we will give a little more atten- 
tion and thought to giving our students the privilege 
of knowing our nobler ideas, our finest convictions, the 
best part of our religious nature. The character of 
Miami is your character. The teachers are the college. 
I am merely stating that it is my conviction that if you 
are true teachers you will give yourselves as well as 
your technical learning to your students. 

I am still convinced that while training to think and 
imparting knowledge is our main function as a college, 
we must always realize that instructing a man or woman 
without character is worse than useless and that anything 
we may do to build up and stabilize character doubles 
the worth of our teaching. 
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Not they who soar, but they who plod 

Their ruggard way unhelped to God 

Are heroes; they who higher fare, 

And, flying, fan the upper air, 

Miss all the toil that hugs the sod. 

Whose feet have. pressed the path unshod, 
May smile upon defeated care, 


Not they who soar. 


High up there are no thorns to prod, 
Nor boulders lurking ’neath the clod 
To turn the keenness of the share, 
For flight is ever free and rare; 

But heroes they the soil who've trod, 


Not they who soar. 


— Selected 


As one Treasurer to Another 


(A Letter to Mary) 


ONGRATULATIONS, Mary dear! I was con- 

fident when you wrote me last Spring you were 

going as a delegate to the Presbyterial that there 
would be “something doing,” when you got back with 
your head “chock full” of new ideas and that you’d 
never rest until you put some of them into force in 
your Auxiliary. 

So it is the budget you want to know about this time. 
You’ve surely given me a big order when you demand 
that I write you “all about it, and in words of one 
syllable” so that you can show the Won’t See family as 
well as their cousins, the Die Hards, the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of that plan of financing our work. 

The reason every Auxiliary in the Assembly hasn’t 
long ago adopted the Budget System is because some of 
the women have been getting the meaning of two words 
mixed up, for when they hear the word budget they think 
the meaning of bugbear—‘‘an imaginary object of terror; 
a specter,” instead of which a budget is “a real object 
of blessing; a boon” to our Auxiliaries. 

Parliamentary Law gives us the orderly method of 
conducting the business of our organization, while the 
Budget System gives the orderly method of conducting 


its financies. Can you see anything “bugbearish” about 
that? 


If I am to write you “all about it” we will begin at 
the beginning with a definition of a budget, which ac- 
cording to a very up-to-date dictionary, is “a statement 
of probable revenue, and expenditure and of financial 
proposals for the ensuing year as presented to or passed 


upon by a legislative body,” in short a balanced state- 
ment of probable income and outgo. 

The first step in the Auxiliary would be the appoint- 
ment of a Finance Committee and to my mind the best 
Committee for the job is composed of the Treasurer, 
the President (or possibly the out-going President) 
and one other, for the first two of these know more about 
the probable revenue and expenditures to be expected than 
any others. 


That Committee would take the sum raised by your 
Auxiliary this year as the amount is of “probable 
revenue,” increasing this as far as the Committee thinks 
possible, and you are then ready for your next step 
which would be the consideration of “expenditures to 
be expected.” 

Art. 6. Sec. 2. of our By-Laws for local Auxiliaries 
states “this budget shall be based on the percentages of 
Presbytery’s assessment of the local church for be- 
nevolences, and shall include the Auxiliary’s share of 
the Presbyterial Contingent Fund with a sufficient fund 
for carrying on the local work of the Auxiliary.” 

Your budget should contain every known item of ex- 
penditure, with an ample allowance for the unknown, 
and these should be listed under two heads—1.The 
Contingent Fund, 2. Benevolences. 

The amount of your budget is your Auxiliary’s house- 
keeping fund. How many years is it since you and Ben 
were married? Sixteen, isn’t it? I remember distinctly 
something you told me then, that your mother had never 
had an allowance, but your father required you children 
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This picture was taken at the home of one of the members of the Harlingen, Texas Auxiliary. 


edge of a forty acre citrus grove, laden with fruit. 
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The members are seen standing on the 


Until recently theirs was a home missionary church, but now Harlingen 


is self-supporting and prepared to take care of the new Presbyterians who are coming in about every week from all parts 


of the country. 

to be well dressed, and the table to be lavishly spread 
so that when the bills came in they were “nightmares in 
the family,” for they were always more than your 
mother expected and she kept you on “starvation diet” 
for several days trying to catch up; that Ben had to make 
you an allowance and you were going to keep within it. 
This hasn’t been too long for you to remember the modest 
way in which you and Ben started, but you always had 
that allowance, and I have seen how Ben has tried to 
increase your allowance, as the years brought new de- 
mands, not only to meet these but to lay by something 
for emergency calls. Sometimes, too, you have written 
me, “Ben had a streak of good luck and brought me in 
what he calls a bonus and you don’t know what fun 
I’ve had spending it.” 

Now, Mary, just apply every bit of that housekeeping 
experience to your Auxiliary—the Auxiliary is the house- 
keeper spending the money of the husband, and the 
members of the Auxiliary will have to form a composite 
picture of him; and our Thank and Self-Denial Offerings 
are the bonuses which sometimes come while the “un- 
designated fund” of the Budget is the “something laid 
by for emergency calls.” 

In my young days I recall my mother speaking of such 
and such a man as “a good provider” and I can see him 
now a most rotund figure driving home from market 
with his basket full to the brim and running over with 
meats, vegetables, fruits, etc., everything his family 
could possibly need. Be a “good provider” when you 
make your Auxiliary budget, put into it every amount to 
be used in the work of the local Auxiliary, something for 
the emergency calls which will be sure to come, and the 
various amounts you expect to give to the benevolent 
causes of the church. 

Remember your budget will be a “minimum budget,”’ 
containing the amount you feel sure you can raise, I 
mean as large an amount as vou honestly feel will be 
given—but the amount that will be given by the end of 
the year will in all probability be much larger than the 
amount of the budget for how can you tell how God will 
prosper your members during the coming year—how 
can you tell how strongly God will work upon the hearts 
of your women causing them to give more largely not 


only from their abundance but from their self-denial. 

Under the head of “Contingent Fund” are placed the 
amounts needed for: 

1. The incidental expenses of the Auxiliary, such as 
programs, literature, decorations, refreshments for spe- 
cial meetings, expenses of some missionary or out-of-town 
speaker, etc., and I’d like to see the day when the Mis- 
sion Study books would also be included in this for 
then they will be more generally read and studied. 

2. The Presbyterial pro-rata, and aren’t you thankful 
that this item in your budget abolishes forever the Pres- 
byterial and Synodical contingent fee or per capita tax 
which was so often collected with difficulty from our 
members? This pro-rata or apportionment which comes 
down to you from your Presbyterial takes care of all 
Presbyterial and Synodical expenses. 

3. Sending delegates to your District and Presbyterial 
meetings, to Summer Conferences; to as many of these 
as your Auxiliary can afford—both the woman’s and 
voung people’s if possible. 

4. Undesignated; that fund which takes care of emer- 
gency calls, which come just as often in Auxiliary life 
as they do in our home life. Make this fund as large 
as possible for even then you will want to stretch it to 
the limit. 

Under Benevolences come your gifts to the Assembly’s 
Causes, as well as to the benevolent work of Synod, Pres- 
bytery and Congregation, and these must be based on the 
percentages accepted by your Presbytery and Synod. 

Having gotten your budget in shape you are ready for 
the next step, and it is the crucial one, its presentation 
to the Executive Board of the Auxiliary for if it “passes 
muster” in that representative body you may be prac- 
tically sure of its adoption by the Auxiliary. 

I’ve three suggestions I’d like to make in regard to 
its presentation: 

1. Use a large blackboard. Put on it every item of 
the budget listed under its proper head, i. e., Contingent 
Fund and Benevolences, and Benevolences I’d_ sub- 
divide into S. P. C. and Assembly’s Causes. 

2. Be prepared to explain fully the “why and where- 
fore” of every item. 

3. Speak enthusiastically, never apologetically. Some- 
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where, I read the other day that Emerson said, ‘“Noth- 
ing great was ever accomplished without enthusiasm,” 
and while the budget of your Auxiliary may not be great 
in the literal sense of the word, it is comparatively—for 
in adopting this system you are making a great forward 
step. You heartily believe in the budget, you know every 
item on it is well considered, and you know the reason 
for it—then show your approval by your manner and 
speech. a 

Remember at this Executive Board meeting all the 
Circle Chairmen as well as Auxiliary officers are pres- 
ent, and you want to be able to positively thrill these 
Circle Chairmen with the budget’s possibilities, for they 
more largely than any others are responsible for securing 
from their members pledges towards the amounts asked. 

After the budget has been approved by the Executive 
Board it goes to the Business meeting of the Auxiliary 
for consideration and adoption. 

“After the Auxiliary at its business meeting has ac- 
cepted the budget recommended by the Executive Board, 
it is then the place of the Circle Chairman to take a 
copy of this budget to her circle meeting, present it to 
her members and secure their enthusiastic co-operation 
in pledging a part of that budget. Sometimes each circle 
is asked for a definite amount toward the budget; an- 
other plan and a better one is to ask for voluntary 
pledges toward the budget from the circles, and if the 
total of these pledges does not equal the budget, go back 
to them again asking for a second consideration of the 
matter. These individual pledges are to be paid monthly 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the circle or to the chair- 
man, and are to be handed by her to the Treasurer of 
the Auxiliary.” 

The greatest forward step we have taken since the 
organizing of the Auxiliary has been putting our work 
on the Budget System, for looking back it seems absurd 
that we should ever have considered ten cents per month 
as adequate dues without thought as to whether the 
member had to count pennies or was a woman of wealth. 

Now, a member pledges whatever she is able toward 
that amount of the budget which her circle has accepted 
as its share, it may be no more than ten cents per month, 
but it also may be $10.00—for there is no limit ex- 
cept that put by size of purse and willingness of heart. 

To me there is no greater evidence of the development 
of the stewardship idea than in the disappearance of 
the mite. Have you ever thought about that? In our 
grandmother’s day if there was any organized work for 
women in a church it was more than likely to be called 
“the Mite Society;” then our mothers used “mite boxes” 


The Synodical and 


O MUCH has been said of the advantage and in- 
creased efficiency of budgeting not only the family 
income but big business as well, that the Church 

has fallen in line. Doing work for the Kingdom of God 
is the biggest business in life and deserves the best, the 
most intelligent and the most practical plan of adminis- 
tration that can be found. 

Under the direction of the Stewardship Committee 
the entire Church has changed from an unsystematic and 
haphazard form of giving to a definite, intelligent plan 


for their special offerings in the Missionary Societies— 
indeed it has not been so very many years since we 
middle-aged folk dropped that name and began to call 
our boxes “Blessing Boxes,” ‘“Self-Denial,” etc. We 
are growing ashamed of offering our Lord “the mite” 
of anything, whether of money, of time, of personality 
or prayers. We are realizing that stewardship and “the 
mite,” unless indeed “the mite” be that of the widow— 
“all that she had,” cannot be linked together in the 
Master’s service. 

What a volume I have written you, and yet I cannot 
close without calling your attention to two possibilities 
which I hope your Auxiliary will not make realities. 

Several weeks ago I was visiting an Auxiliary which 
did not know the amount they gave to each Cause, a cer- 
tain amount was accepted as their part of the Church’s 
Budget, and it was left to the treasurer of the Church 
to divide it according to Synod’s percentages. Be sure 
your budget for benevolences is itemized and opportioned 
in the Auxiliary, for it will be far more interesting to 
your membership to know just what amount the Auxiliary 
has pledged for each Cause, and how, as the months go 
on, you are meeting these amounts. 

Then someone asked me the other day if I didn’t 
think pledges to the Auxiliary weakened women’s gifts 
through the channel of the church envelope, and in case 
that same question comes up in your Auxiliary I want 
to answer most emphatically “no.” Practically all of 
our women are giving through both the church envelope 
and the Auxiliary and if the latter channel is closed, 
I am very sure that only a small part of the amount 
now given through the Auxiliary would find its way 
into the church envelope. I can see no more reason for 
doing away with giving through the Auxiliary than 
through the Sunday School, both are arms of the church, 
and our gifts through these are gifts through the 
church and are so counted. Indeed, the interest and 
knowledge gained in the Auxiliary is making us give 
more largely through the church than ever before, and 
yet we are also giving more largely through the Auxiliary. 
Don’t let anyone persuade you into any such misguided 
action. 

It seems to me I have covered every eventuality which 
might arise in your Auxiliary in the making of a Bud- 
get, but if I have left any point uncovered, do not hesi- 
tate to write me, for I love doing anything which will 
aid in making-us more efficient servants of the Master. 

Ever faithfully your friend, 
M. E. K. BraTTon 
(Mrs. John Bratton). 


Presbyterial Budgets 


of budgeting that has greatly increased the income for 
benevolences and placed the business side of our work 
on a plane consistent with the dignity of our Church, thus 
making us more worthy stewards. 

The advantage of a practical budget for Synodical and 
Presbyterial Auxiliaries is unquestioned. Most Synodi- 
cals and Presbyterials are already working on an effi- 
cient budget basis but as the end of the fiscal year ap- 
proaches some suggestions may not prove amiss. _ 

The first step in making a budget is to make an esti- 
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mate of necessary current expense for the year. Every 
item of probable expenditure should be included, for 
after the budget has been adopted, no financial respon- 
sibilities should be undertaken until the budget has 
been met. 

The Synodical and Presbyterial budgets should in- 
clude only items of current expense. They should not 
include benevolences. If Synodicals or Presbyterials 
maintain benevolent “Specials” it is advisable to keep 
them in a separate account, apart from the regular bud- 
get, or to have another treasurer for the “Special.” 

These budgets should be the minimum amount con- 
sistent with efficient and progressive work and causing 
no embarrassment to officers. 

When the Synodical budget is made it should be pro- 
rated to the Presbyterials according to financial or mem- 
bership strength. 

The following suggestive Synodical budget is given: 

1. Proportionate expense for W. A. C. meeting. 

2. Expense annual Synodical meeting. 

3. Expense annual mid-year Executive Committee 
meeting. 

. Printing (minutes, programs, stationery, etc.) 
Synodical officers’ expense. 

Speakers to Presbyterial meetings. 

. Travel fund for W. A. C. Chairman. 

. President’s expense fund. 

. Young People’s Conference. 

10. Conference for Colored Women. 

11. Synodical Secretary for Young People to Young 
People’s Conference at Montreat. 

12. Undesignated. 


OOnNnN 


Explanation: Item 1. The expense of the Woman’s 
Advisory Committee meeting is pooled and pro-rated to 
the Synodicals according to membership. 

Item 6 refers to speakers other than those furnished 
by the four Executive Committees of the Church, whose 
speakers are financed by said Committees. 

Item 7 is a small amount pro-rated to Synodicals as 
a travel fund for the W. A. C. Chairman to interdenomi- 
national and other important meetings. 

Items 9 and 10 may rightly be included as they are 





for the expense of these conferences. In some Synodi- 
cals these conferences are self-sustaining or otherwise 
financed. 

Item 11 is recommended by the W. A. C. 

Item 12 should be included in all budgets, Synodical, 
Presbyterial and Local. Other items may be included 
if desired. 

The following Presbyterial Budget is suggested: 
Synodical pro-rata. 

Presbyterial President to Synodical meeting. 
Elected delegates to Synodical meeting. 

Printing (minutes, programs, stationery, etc.) 
Presbyterial President’s expense fund. 
Presbyterial President to School of Missions, Mon- 


Non ee SW DO 


treat. 
7. Expense Annual Presbyterial meeting. 
8. Presbyterial officer’s office expense. 
9. Undesignated. . 


Explanation: Item 1. This is the amount pro-rated 
to the Presbyterial from the Synodical budget. 

Itern 2. The Presbyterial Constitution provides that 
expense of Presbyterial President to annual Synodical 
meeting be paid by Presbyterial. 

Item 8. All officers should conscientiously submit to 
the treasurer an annual statement of office expense, post- 
age, supplies, etc. 

The Presbyterial budget should be made and approved 
by the Presbyterial Executive Committee before the 
Presbyterial meeting. Pro-rate the budget to the local 
auxiliaries. Have the pro-rated amounts read at the 
Presbyterial meeting and printed in the minutes. 


This plan of budgeting, in nearly every instance, calls 


‘for a less amount from each local auxiliary, than the old 


plan of asking for fifty cents per capita for Synodical 
and Presbyterial fee. It also eliminates the excuse that 
many auxiliaries have made for not counting every 
woman in the Church when computing the Standard of 
Excellence. No matter what the membership of the 
Church it will not increase the Synodical and Presby- 
terial budget under the plan suggested above. 


Mrs. ANDREW BRAMLETT. 








New Year Book of Programs, 1925-26 


These carefully made programs on every phase of the Church’s work at home and 
abroad will furnish you with much information and inspination. 


There are twelve programs for Auvziliary meetings, twelve programs for Circle 
meetings, with twenty-four devotional studies. 


Keep your Auviliary in the line of progress and write for yours now to 
THE Woman’s AuxiLiary, 273 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NE DAY there flashed over the wires, from the 

headquarters of the Western Union Telegraph 

Company, in St. Louis, this message, “Rebuild 
the line through California,” at least that was the sub- 
stance if not the exact wording of the order, and so, in a 
very short time, there came into our town four green 
cars, with bright yellow letters, bearing a crew of men 
and material to rebuild the line that forms a part of 
that great system of communication which encircles the 
globe. These cars settled down quietly on a side track 
and the men, each in his place, began to carry out the 
order. 

The old poles which had stood for many years were 
beginning to weaken and’ the wires which had carried 
so Many messages—messages of joy and sorrow, messages 
of successes and failures, messages of national and inter- 
national import, were becoming slack and rusty, and in 
order to maintain this unit of commercial service they 
must be replaced by new poles and new wire. 

One day I chanced to look out of the window just as 
the men were ready to raise one of the great poles. The 
pole was lying on the ground with its butt end near the 
deep hole that had been dug to receive it. There were 
eight men, four on either side, whose duty it was to 
raise the pole and I thought—here are the Secretaries of 
Causes. The great pole to be lifted is our Woman’s 
Auxiliary, the two cross arms are the Synodicals and 
Presbyterials and the screws, with their glass knobs, 
are the Local Societies which hold the wires that stretch 
in an unbroken circuit around the world. The order 
has gone out from the Auxiliary Office, “Rebuild the 
Line.” The old Missionary Society and Aid Society 
have served their day and served it well, but they are 
weakening and must be replaced with the new Auxiliary 
Circle Plan, the best material for carrying that most 
important of all messages—the message of the Living 
Christ to a dying world. 

Now let us look closely, the foreman, the timekeeper 
and the paymaster are all there, representing the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, but they cannot lift the 
pole. The foreman gives the command “Raise her,” 
the eight men take hold of the top end of the pole and 
lift it a few inches off the ground while a prop is quickly 
pushed under it. This is repeated until that end of the 
pole is above their heads. No one could have raised 
the pole and so no one Cause Secretary can raise the 
Auxiliary to its proper place—only the combined efforts 
of all can place it in an upright position. 

Next, each man picks up a long pole with a sharp 
metal point and with all his strength thrusts it into the 
under side of the great pole, each one a little distance 
below the other. In my mind I see them arranged, four 
on each side in the following order: Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, Secrétary of Literature, Secretary of Young 
People’s Work, Secretary of Christian Education and 
Ministeral Relief, Secretary of Spiritual Life, Secretary 
of Christian Social Service, Secretary of S. P. and C. 
Home Missions, Secretary of Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions. 

Again the command is given, “Raise her” and each 
man pushes as high as he can, while the pole rises in 


the air. I have placed the Secretary of Foreign Missions 
at the top because just at this time her work must have 
right of way. She is busy with her Foreign Mission Study 
Class, having canvassed the congregation for members 
and secured a leader for the class, in case she is unable 
to teach it herself. She is also urging the observance of 
Self-Denial Week and planning a special program for 
Foreign Mission Day. She cannot raise the pole alone, 
but has as her right hand man the Secretary of Litera- 
ture, who has ordered her text books, suggested supple- 
mentary reading for the class, arranged posters in con- 
spicuous places and in a quiet, helpful way brought the 
cause of Foreign Missions to the attention of the whole 
church. She also has the support of her left hand part- 
ner, Secretary of Young People’s Work, who is carrying 
out, in the Young People’s Society the same line of 
work, 

The pole ceases to rise, the first man pulls his pole 
out and jabs it in below the last man and the second 
follows suit and again the command is given and the 
pole rises higher. Now we see the Secretary of Young 
People’s Work at the top and we are reminded that many 
of our young people are away in colleges, while those 
at home are in public schools where the Bible is a for- 
bidden book and the Secretary of Young People must 
keep in touch with them, she must seek in every way te 
enlist them for the Master’s service. She has done this 
through the Christmas program and through the call 
that has come in the Mission Study Class and now she 
joins the Secretary of Christian Education in the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges. 
But both together cannot raise the pole, they must have 
the help of the Secretary for the development of Spiritual 
Life, who through her Prayer Bands has been in com- 
munication with the Head of the Church. 

The third man removes his pole and sticks it below 
the second and the fourth follows the third. This leaves 
the Secretary of Spiritual Life at the top and truly her 
work is most important, for unless the spiritual life of 
the Auxiliary is lifted, all other activities will count for 
little. She it is who has urged the use of the Prayer 
Calendar and called her Prayer Bands together for 
special calls for prayer when the Church at large, or 
some particular mission field was facing a crisis. She 
prepares a Prayer List for things that are needed and 
checks them off when answered. She promotes Bible 
Study through special Bible Classes and Devotionals a* 
Auxiliary meetings. She is the one who agitates an 
evangelistic service in the Church and by means of a 
Personal Workers class, prepares the way for the evan- 
gelist. She canvasses the congregation for Family 
Altars and does all in her power to have her Auxiliary 
measure up to the Standard of Excellence. She also co- 
operates with the Secretary of Literature in suggesting 
devotional books and leaflets for the literature table. 
She works hand in hand with the Home Mission secre- 
taries, for if the spiritual life in the Homeland is at a 
low ebb, there will be nothing to stimulate the work 
abroad. ; 

Just opposite her is the Secretary of Christian Social 
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Service, who is seeking to interpret the spiritual life in 
terms of human compassion. Having prepared herself, 
through Bible Study and Prayer, she seeks to lead the 
members of her Auxiliary into fields of Christian ser- 
vice in their own community, by visiting the sick and 
needy in homes, hospitals, jails and orphanages. She 
will also co-operate with other organizations which have 
for their purpose the betterment of civic conditions and 
the promoting of better relations between the white peo- 
ple and Negroes or foreigners. 

When the two above have shifted their positions, it 
naturally follows that the Secretary of S. P. and C. 
Home Missions should stand at the top. She has been 


quietly watching the action of others and helping in™ 


every possible way to hold up the work. She has made 
a canvass of her town and if opportunity presented it- 
self, has organized a Mission Sunday School. She has 
been instrumental in establishing a Vacation Bible 
School. By reading and correspondence with the Super- 
intendent of Synod’s Home Missions, she has kept her 
Auxiliary posted concerning the work in the Presbytery 
and Syncd. She has stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the Social Service Secretary in all missionary work in 
the community. She has prepared a map of the Synod, 
showing location of all missions. 

The seventh man moves his pole and the Secretary of 
Assembly’s Home Missions stands first. This secretary 


supports all the others. She does not assume any other 
person’s duty, but stands ready to fill in amy breach un- 
occupied. It is her work to see that Assembly’s Home 
Missions is given a place in the Auxiliary programs. It 
is her privilege to request the pastor to preach a Home 
‘Mission sermon preceding the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Home Missions in November. She co- 
operates with the Sunday School Superintendent and 
Secretary of Young People’s Work in presenting the 
Home Mission program. With the help of the Secre- 
tary of Literature she conducts a Home Mission Study 
Class. She corresponds with the Home Missionaries 
and when possible has speakers from the various Home 
Mission fields. 

The last man moves his pole and the shifting pro- 
cess begins again, each time the great pole rises higher 
and higher, until at last it slips into the hole, where it 
is made secure by tamping the earth and stones firmly 
around. And so, the Auxiliary, year by year, as the 
Circles are shifted, is lifted to a higher plane, until 
finally it fills its place in the Church, grounded firmly 
on the everlasting rock, Christ Jesus, bearing aloft the 
wires which carry the message of salvation to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, “That in all things He might. 
have the pre-eminence.” 

Eva M. Cavers, 
California, Mo. 





A Successful Union 


E HAVE just finished such a delightful and 
\¢ “different” mission study class, that I want the 
SURVEY readers to know about it, and, perhaps, 
profit by it, especially women living in small towns. 

Here in Whiteville, the women of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Episcopal churches began last summer 
to discuss the feasibility of studying together the fasci- 
nating foreign mission book, Ming Kwong. It seemed 
tous as if we should, in some way, take advantage of the 
very unusual circumstance of having all denominations 
studying the same book, at practically the same time. 
After several consultations, the time of study was placed 
for the last week in November and the first two weeks 
in December; and we Presbyterians expect to conclude 
the course with the observance of the Week of Prayer 
for foreign missions in February. 

We have finished the last of the lessons now, and I 
only wish that many of the Survey readers might have 
attended our classes. It would have warmed your hearts 
to have seen the large gatherings of women of all de- 
nominations, with their earnest faces, bright with in- 


Mission Study Class 


terest in the study of the fascinating old Chinese city, 
and with most of them ready to discuss the book, and 
to join reverently in the prayers that featured every 
session. The meetings were held in the different 
churches, each session being conducted by the hostess 
Auxiliary, and each program was refreshingly different. 
There were maps, posters, charts, curios; there were 
people just back from China, giving wonderful descrip- 
tions of what they saw in Ming Kwong (Chap I.); there 
were those who had received letters from Mrs. Gladden; 
there were round table conversations between Mrs. Glad- 
den, herself, and her helpers, and at the close of the 
study of the book, the work of each of the three de- 
nominations in China was graphically outlined. 

After every class, light refreshments were ‘served, all 
different, and yet each with something “Chinesy” as the 
keynote. 

It was a very interesting experience for us all, which 
we shall long remember. : 

GERTRUDE JENKINS HowELL, President, 
Wilmington Presbyterial. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


“O Wind, if winter comes, 
Can Spring be far behind?” 

These are the days when the March winds sweep away 
the last dark clouds of winter from the blue of the heav- 
ens and careening back to earth again stoop to blow very 
tenderly the thin powder of snow from the gayly colored 
face of the crocus. This trysting time of Spring and 
Winter marks a meeting of the old and new in Auxiliaries 
as well as in nature and the parting reports of the out- 
going officers dissolve and sweep away the snow and the 
clouds of the past season before the budding spring plans 
of the new set of officers. 

The concise narrative report of each local president to 
her Auxiliary at this March annual meeting should be of 
no more importance to her than the combined report of 
her Executive Board to their Presbyterial Auxiliary. The 
necessity of getting the work of the old season listed and 
out of the way to be ready for the new cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Let reports be in on time! 

ATTRACTIVENESS IN REPORTING 

Very often the report of a delegate to conference is 
lost on her hearers because of the unattractive way in 
which it is presented. The following account of a dele- 
gate’s unique report on a meeting is taken from the 
Missionary Voice: 

She placed before us a large orange, some eighteen 
inches in diameter, cut from cardboard. Diagonally 
across this were the letters T A M P A in large print. 
This poster was made by one of her boy friends. 

She began her glowing account of that great meeting 
by reciting the following original poem: 

“How we'd love at this time 
Just to steal you away 
To beautiful Tampa 
At rest by the bay. 
But ’tis only in fancy 
Such things we may do, 
So in fancy we're bringing 
Bright Tampa to you.” 

Then taking those letters up one by one, the following 
is merely a suggestion of the heartening message she 
delivered: 

T you can readily guess was for Tampa. A graphic 
description of that city, “situate in the land of blue 
skies, of soft gentle salt breezes, of brilliant flowers, and 
of sweet song birds.” She told of that drive along the 
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LEAFLETS 
Spunk. 2c. A story of mountain boy. 
Rosanna. 2c. A southern mountain story. 
(Both by Copenhaver.) 
Rachanny. 2c. A southern mountain monologue. 
Copenhaver. 
Six Reasons for Home Mission Work. 2c. An exercise. 
“Hans Egede.” 4c each. 
“Captain Allen Gardiner.” 2c each. 
“Ion Keith-Falconer.” 2c each. 
“William Carey.” 2c each. 
“Adoniran Judson.” 2c each. 
“Robert Morrison.” 2c each. 
“Henry Martin.” 2c each. 
“John G. Patton.” 2c each. 
“Joseph Hardy Neesima.” 2c each. 
“Alexander Mackay.” 2c each. 
“Moffat and Livingstone.” 2c each. 
Called to Preach. 3c. The son of a Mexican Penitente, 
now a Presbyterian preacher, tells his story. 


A 
Ammunition 


CONDUCTED BY CARRIE LEE CAMPBELL 
9 a 


beautiful beach, at which time you were served that real 
Florida fish fry. How refreshing and restful all this 
was! Made us wish that we might have been with YOU 
then. 

A, the next letter, brought to memory, she said, the 
delightful associations of those few days. She intro- 
duced us “in fancy” to all of those who were there, our 
Council officers, missionaries, and delegates. She related 


the manner in which that woman full of gentleness and - 


grace, our dear Miss Gibson, was honored by all present 
and especially so by seventy representatives of her thou- 
sand daughters, and gave us tracts from the Quiet Hour 


_ talks of those friends who were asked there for that part 


of the program, their messages based on the Council 
theme, “The Power of the Living Christ.” 

Doubtless you will agree with her, as we did, that the 
letter M began the name of the most interesting charac- 
ters present at that session—missionaries. Words fail 
us here. She told us enough in the few minutes at her 
disposal to make all hearts glad that we had ever so 
small a part in enabling these fine Christian young ladies 
to heed our dear Lord’s commission, “Go ye.” 

With the letter P she gave the motto of one of the Con- 
ferences, brought by her delegates: “Pray, Prepare, Pro- 
ject.” We felt confident that the New Mexico Conference 
could meet her pledges this coming year by adopting this 
motto. 

We had been so thrilled that we regretted to have her 
take up the last letter, A, for we realized that her won- 
derful message was drawing to a close. 

How appropriately this letter was used—A, adieus! 
Good-bye, that word brings sorrow with the saying al- 
ways. And while the tears were not far away, the 
thought that she wove into the closing scene there was 
so sacredly beautiful, bringing to mind that time and 
place where and when there will be no necessity for 
use of this word. 

We were inspired, for she had been inspired, and there 
was a holy satisfaction in connection with the duties ac- 
complished and a grateful acceptance of the opportunity 
of service for the future, and we recognized the hand 
that guides and by whom wisdom is imparted and that 
our dependence must ever be upon him, the living Christ. 

The singing of “A Perfect Day” by a friend at the 
close of the enjoyable occasion accurately described our 
feelings. 






Richmond, Virginia 


PICTURES 


Mexicans in the United States. 25c. a sheet. A six- 
teen page folder of pictures on Mexico, for your March 
young people’s work. A few lines of text with each pic- 
ture. Pictures folded so as not to injure any one of them. 
Excellent for scrap-book work. 





A GUIDE TO RELIGIOUS PAGEANTRY 
By Mason Crum 

Professor Crum, of Columbia College, calls his book a 
“Guide to Religious Pageantry,” a primer designed to meet 
the needs of the inexperienced producer of pageants. It 
is just what he describes it to be, and because it is no 
more pretentious, the humble, inexperienced producer 
will gladly welcome it. 

A list of good plays is included at the end. $1.25. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 
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PAGEANTS 

Concerning Mexico. This pageant, written by Miss Eva 
Cavers, of Missouri, who writes only live things, and 
who knows all things concerning all our Church’s work 
intimately and lovingly. This will come out in the “Pres- 
byterian of the South” in time for your March program 
on Mexico. You may be able to get this from the Nash- 
ville office, as well. There will be no charge. Put this 
on with your young people. 





Circle Three Sees a Vision. 25c. 
members of the Auxiliary. Time, one hour. Use a tal- 
ented reader, and a musician. This will drive home an 
appeal for Missions in a clear and emphatic way. 


Fifteen characters, 





Color Blind. 10c. Very effective to show that color 
and class do not count in the kingdom of God. Three 
acts. Time, forty minutes. Twenty-two characters, with 
four principal speaking parts. 





Fare, Please. 10c. A play for Juniors that will culti- 
vate a spirit of helpful friendliness to our foreign-speak- 
ing people. Two acts. Eighteen characters, with five 
principal speaking parts. Give this to your Juniors and 
see what they will do with it all by themselves. 





PROGRAMS 
Do you keep in touch with those splendid programs for 
the Christian Endeavors, sent out by Mr. E. D. Grant, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn.? Write to him. You need 
these. 





The Child Pays the Price. 10c. An exercise for leader 
and four monologs for others, who may well be the pastor, 
Sunday Schcol superintendent, teachers, parents, the 
whole presenting the need of religious education of 


America’s neglected children. Those taking the monolog 
parts are, Mollie Nabriski, Rachanny; Novy, Zelig Arno- 
vitz. 

Evangelistic Bible Signboards. If you are interested 
in this, write to The Tract Society, 510 Jefferson Street, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


Mark Your Church. This might also come under the 
care of the Secretary of Literature. Is your church 
marked so that “he that speeds may read?” Some very 
historic churches are left in obscurity as far as passers- 
by are concerned, because they have no name visible. If 
you are interested, get a set of “B-O-I” letters from the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication (40c), and you 
can cut the letters and get the men of the Church to 
put up the sign board. 

This lack of marking exists, only nobody has thought 
about it. Let’s start them thinking. 





THE TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A helpful device, mounted on cardboard and cut up 
into 88 pieces. Instructive amusement for children. 
Printed in color. Each block represents a book of the 
Bible, with number of chapters, each teaching the order 
in which they occur. Map of Palestine on back. Price, 
$1.25. 





THE BIBLE IN FIVE YEARS. 


In this comprehensive outline of the whole Bible, Dr. 
Campbell Morgan has planned lessons for each week in 
the five years. 

This may be just the book you have been looking for 
now, aS many people are becoming more earnest about 
studying the Word. 


Order all leaflets from The Woman’s Auxiliary, 277 
Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Men of the Church 


REV. J. E. PURCELL, Editor 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Help! 
J. E. Purcety 


N MARCH a report or questionnaire on Men’s Work 
| will be sent to every church in the Assembly. 
Two report blanks will be in each letter. Mail 

one to the Chairman of Men’s Work in your Presbytery, 
whose name will be on it. Mail the other to this office. 

We are endeavoring to get definite information for a 
report to the Church on Men’s Work. Without the help 
of every church we can never do this. 

You will help us—won’t you? 


If Not, Why Not? 


Is an outline of vour Men’s Work and organization 
published in your church bulletins? Scores of churches 
have failed to do this. Look into this and ask for this 
space. Name, officers and Departments of Work should 


at least be printed. If possible put an outline of your 
entire organization and work. 


Closing the Church Year 


This is the closing month of our Church year. No 
month of the entire year is so filled with opportunity 
and responsibility. It is a time of much work and 
many reports. It should be a time of much prayer. 
Every organization in the Church is reviewing the year’s 
work and considering plans for a new year. Every or- 
ganization is or should be considering election of officers 
for the coming year. 

Many of our men’s organizations have been formed 
within recent months. Some of these will not feel that 
it is necessary to elect new officers. However, there 
should be a ratification of your action in electing officers 
at this March meeting. This will put your work in 
line with all other work in our Church and enable the 
Men’s Work to function on a twelve month basis. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, MEN OF PEE DEE PRESBYTERY, WILL MEET AT 
DILLON, S. C., FEBRUARY 25-26 





Growing Interest 


Much constructive thought is being given to Men’s 
Work in our Church. Much evidence comes to our 
office of this. Within the past month suggestions, 
written out, have been sent in by Mr. J. R. Regnas, 
Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, Tampa, Fla. His 
suggestions are about more and better publicity and will 
receive our earnest consideration. Rev. John L. Fairly, 
St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
sends a very practical outline of group activities for one 
month. He suggests interchange of such ideas. Rev. 
Philip Nathans, Liberty, Mo., sends a card on which a 
group leader keeps his record for every man in his group 
each month. 


Mr. Everett Woods, architect of Memphis,.Tenn., and 
Rev. Groshon Gunn have sent in a very illuminating 
diagram of the Men’s organization. It will be put to 
use. 


Men from every section of the Church are invited to 
write us. We promise to do our best to work out in 
practical plans and programs every common sense sug- 
gestion. We only ask that your idea be flexible, not a 
“hobby.” 


o— 


Manual on Men’s Work 


We have published a Manual on Men’s Work. It is 
the first attempt of our Church to issue such a publica- 
tion. An earnest endeavor has been made by a number 
of our men and ministers to helpfully edit this Manual. 
To some we may appear to have left out many important 
points. Write us and tell us about this. We expect to 
bring out another edition of this Manual within a year. 
Your ideas will be given consideration. Others may - 
feel that we have put much unnecessary material in this 
issue. However, every point covered has been raised 
numbers of times by letter or by questions in conferences. 

Sections of this Manual will be published in leaflets 
or small pamphlets. The Programs for the year will 
be published separately. A small pamphlet on the 
Group, its formation and work, will also be issued. 

Let us remember—it costs to put out this Manual. 
In writing ask for only as many copies as you can use. 
We will gladly furnish these, but we are sincerely 
desirous of avoiding waste of literature. 

This Manual will be sent upon request and will not 
be distributed at large over the Church. If a church 
wants a dozen or more copies a reasonable charge will 
be made. 


Program for March’ 


This month is according to our General Program, for 
Fellowship. This may seem incompatible with a review 
of the year’s work, and election of officers. As a matter 
of fact it is about the best time of the year for a good 
Fellowship meeting. Testimony, that is evidence of re- 
sults obtained, always brings a spirit of Fellowship. 
Putting new men to work and hearing from them in a 
series of short addresses will open the channels for the 
spirit of Fellowship to operate. 


We are just beginning our work. Be sure to report 


Outline 


Song—Consecration—“I am Thine O Lord.” 

Number of Brief Prayers—Thanking God for blessing 
during past year and asking a continuance on all 
work. 

Scripture—Passages read by different men. 

Hymn—Yielded Life—‘‘Have Thine Own Way Lord.” 

Announcement of Purpose of Meeting—By the Presi- 
dent—Review and prospect. 

Reports by Chairmen of Departments on the year’s work 
and accomplishments. 

Reports by Group Leaders of all activities. 

General summary by the President or some man—on the 
results of the work for the men in the local church 
—its value and fruitfulness. 

Report of Secretary and Treasurer—Each giving account 
of the year’s work. 


fully on all work accomplished and all work propused 
for the coming year. Do not “slur” this report business. 
Write out definitely and fully—have a copy in the hands 
of the President, send a copy to the Church Papers for 
publication. Remember, send to Rev. J. E. Purcell, 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., a complete list 
of your officers, including your yearly report. This in- 
cludes Chairmen of Departments and Group Leaders. 
We will need this during the year. 


Program 


Election of Officers—A Nominating Committee will 
doubtless be appointed beforehand. 


Complete re-organization of work. This may not be ac- 
complished at this meeting, but should certainly be 
done within one week afterwards. 


Brief addresses from new officers. 
A season of voluntary prayers from as many men as 


possible for God’s blessing on all the new leaders 
and the work. This may be done by one man if 
thought advisable. 
Hymn—-Fellowship—‘“Blest be the Tie that Binds.” 
Benediction. 
P. S.—Men must be brief in such a service. 
speech will kill the spirit of the meeting. 


One long 


PROGRAM FOR APRIL ON CHRISTIAN 
TRAINING! 











General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee 


REV. M. E. MELVIN, D. D., Editor REV. ROSWELL C. LONG, Associate Editor 
415 Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Westiccisnasntcioee A 











A Responsive Program 
On DEPARTMENT IV OF THE PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM, FOR USE IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SUNDAY, MARCH 8, 1925. 
Issued by 


The General Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


(This is a program on Department IV of the Presbyterian Progressive Program. It is designated to espe- 
cially educate the young in the fundamentals of Christian Stewardship and methods of Church Finance. 
Superintendents and leaders will do well to plan carefully in advance in order to insure the success of the 
program. ) 
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I. Doxology. 

II. Prayer by Pastor. 
III. Song (selected), by Primary. 
IV. Responsive Scripture Reading. 


Supt.—‘‘Beware that thou forget not the Lord thy 
God in not keeping His commandments and His Judg- 
ments, and His statutes, which I command thee this day: 

School.—Lest when thou hast eaten and art full and 
hast built goodly houses and dwelt therein; 

Supt.—And when thy herds and thy flocks multiply, 
and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied and all that 
thou hast is multiplied; 

School—Then thine heart be lifted up, and thou forget 
the Lord thy God which brought thee forth out of the 
land of Egypt, from the house of bondage; 

Supt.—Who led thee through that great and terrible 
widerness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions 
and drought where there was no water; who brought 
thee forth water out of the rock of flint; 

School—Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna, 
which thy fathers knew not; that he might humble thee, 
and that he might prove thee, to do thee good at thy 
latter end; 

Supt. —And thou sayest in thine heart, My power and 
the might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. 

School—But thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: 
for it is He that giveth thee power to get wealth; that 
he may establish His covenant which he sware unto thy 
fathers, as it is this day.”—-Deut. 8:11-18. 


V. Song by Intermediates and Seniors. 
VI. Five Minute Address—Why Have a Church 


Budget? By a Church Officer. 
Manual, pages 28-32.) 

Five Minute Address—“The Every Member 
Canvass and Ways to Put It On.” By a 
Church Officer. (See 1925 Manual, pages 
32-39.) 

Song by Juniors (to be selected). 

Five Minute Address—‘The Tither’s League,” 
by the Supt. (See 1925 Manual, page 47.) 

X. Responsive Exersise: 


(See 1925 
VIL. 


Supt.—Who are Christian Stewards? 

School—People, young and old alike, who accept from 
God personal responsibility in all of life and life’s 
affairs. 

Supt.—Does the word “Stewardship” 
than money? 

Juniors—Yes, it includes Time, Talents, Strength, 
Skill, Opportunity, Education—in fact, all that we have 
or hope to possess. 

Supt.—How can we be definite in our Stewardship? 

Intermediates—God asks for a definite part of our 
time and money to be set aside for the advance of His 
Kingdom—all that remains likewise belongs to Him. 

Supt.—How much of our time does God claim should 
be set aside for His use? 

School—One-seventh. 

Supt.—How much of our money 


apply to more 


does God 


claim 


should be set aside for.His use? 

Adults—At least one-tenth. 

Supt.—Suppose all Church members gave at least 
one-tenth of their incomes to the Lord’s work? 

School—We would have enough money to evangelize 
the world in this generation. 

Supt.—What motive should prompt us to tithe? 

Juniors—The desire to please our loving Saviour. 

Supt.—In the giving of money, what should be our 
first thought? 

Intermediates—Our own Church in 
world-wide program. 


its local and 


Supt——How much of our tithe should be contributed = 


to the Church? 

Seniors—At least ninety per cent. zB 

Supt.—How much does the General Assembly ask for ¥ 
benevolences ? 

Adults—$4,7 50,000. 

Supt.—For what purpose is this money to be used? 

School—Foreign Missions, Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions, Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, Pub- 
lication and Sunday School Extension, Assembly’s 
Training School, Bible Cause, Educational Institutions, 
Orphans’ Homes, Presbyterial .and Synodical Home 
Missions and many other local causes. 

Supt.—Our Budget for this Church is 
are we to raise this? 

School—By the Every Member Canvass next Sunday. 

Supt.—What should be our slogan next Sunday? 

School—‘Much from some, something from everyone.” 

Supt.—How are pledges made next Sunday to be 
paid—all at one time? 

School—No, but according to the Scriptural plan, on 
the first day of each week throughout the year. 

Supt——What should be our ideal in making our 
pledges? 

School—-At least as much for*“others” 
selves.” 

Supt.—What is the Progressive Program goal for all 
churches in the Assembly? 

School—“‘Each church subscribing in full its appor- 
tionment for beneficences and giving its part of the 
Equipment Fund.” 

Supt.—What is the Progressive Program goal for each 
church member? 
School—“‘Every member a subscriber to the whole 
work of the church—local and benevolent. 


as for “our- 


XI. Recitation of eight mottoes by eight Juniors, 
from the platform. (See 1925 Manual, page 
46 for list of Mottoes. These may be 
ordered at 20c per set of 8, from the As- 
sembly’s Stewardship Committee, Chat’‘a- 
nooga, Tenn.) 


XII. Distribution and signing of tither’s cards by all 7 
who will. (Get tithers cards from the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Stewardship Committee, to 


whom they should be returned when signed.) 
XIII. 
XIV. 


Song (selected. ) 
Prayer and Benediction. 














BIBLES---Our Real Specialty 


We carry at all times a full line of Bibles and Testaments. They range in price from the 
cheapest text editions to the most durable and desirable bindings and papers with full helps, 
including maps, concordance, ete. 


These Will Save You Money Our Special Line of Imported Bibles —One-third Less Than 
Regular Prices. 


200X.—Reference Bible. Clear Minion Type. India Pape. Maps, 206X.—Reference Bible—Black Face Brevier Type. Fine India 
French Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Linen Lined. Size, 45% Pape French Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Linen Lined, maps 
by 7. Only *% of an inch thick. A compact, handy, readabl \ in back fe note: Size, 4%4x7x144 inches. Regular 
Bible. Fine for Sunday School pupils. Regular price, $4.50. rice, $6.65 Our special price $5.00 
Our special price $2.50 

201X.—Concordance Bible with best Oxford Helps, same paper and 207X.—Concordance Bible—Black Face Brevier Type. India Paper, 
binding as 200X, 7 inches thick. An ideal book for Sunday fine Persian Morocco Binding, Overlapping Edges, full Leather 
School teachers and Christian workers. Regular price, $5.25 Lined, maps and leaves at back for notes. Size, 434x7x1 
Our special price $3.00 nel Regular price, $11.00 Our 

202X.—Concordance Bible, same helps and paper as 201X sound 


in fine Persian Morocco and Leather Lined. 7 inches thick. 208X.—Reference Bible—Black Face Brevier Type. Bound in Best 
Regular price, $8.50. Our special price $6.00 Real Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Leather Lined to Edge, silk 

203X.—Reference Bible—Black Face Minion Type. India Paper, ewed, finest India Paper, only 1 inch thick. An ideal gift for 
French Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Linen Lined, red under Pastor or lover of fine sibles Regular price, $10.50. Our 
gold edges, 5x714x5¢ inches Maps and blank pages at back pecial price $8.50 
for notes, Regular price, $6.00. Our special price $4.00 

204X.—Concordance Bible—Black Face Minion Type. India Paper, 209X.—Concordance Bible—Black Face Brevier Type. Best 
Center References, French Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Linen Morocco, Overlapping Edges, Leather Lined, best Oxford Helps. 
Lined, red under gold edges, maps and blank pages at back Size 84x7x11 inche Regular price, $12.00. Our special 
for notes 9xT14x%, inches Regular price, $7.00. Our special! price 10 $9.00 
price $4.50 


special price $7.50 


real 


Write for prices of “Oxford,” Cambridge,” “Holman,” “Scofield,” “International” or “Nel- 
son” Bibles, in the Authorized Version. Also for “American Standard Revised,” “Mofftatt's 
“Wevmouths,” or “Goodspeeds” translations. 


Address: PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 
Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 


ORDERS ARE LITERALLY POURING IN FOR 


“THE TESTAMENT FOR FISHERS OF MEN” 


(Vest-Pocket Size) 


After complete examination and a period of actual use these men have endors d this fine little book in 
the heartiest manner. Read what they say: 


y 


Dr. R. A. Torrey—‘The Testament has many points Walter L. Lingle, I D., President Assembly's 
of excellence. The analysis of the books and the in- ‘Training School—‘‘As read the helps for personal 
troduction to the books are both satisfactorily done. | workers we begin to feel that they are the most 
The more I see of the Testament the better I like it.” suggestive and stimulating helps we have ever seen. 

The passages referred to are so well marked the eye 

James H. McConkey—“The Testament is a splendid falls on them instantly Those who want to win 
tool for the Christian worker as well as a valuable souls for Christ will find this Testament the best I 
vest pocket companion for one’s daily devotional have ever had the privilege of seeing.” 
study of the Word. J. B. Milligan, Attorney, Chattanooga, Tenn.—“‘It is 

W. J. Hendrick, Laymen’s Field Secretary, Baptist the finest help for personal workers I have seen, and 
Convention—“I have examined the Testament care- I think I have seen all of them.” 
fully and find its practical suggestions and the ar 
rangement of the book exceedingly helpful for Chris 
tian workers.” 


Rev. Wil. R. Johnson, Galveston, Tex.—‘I am 
amazed at the quality and valu It is absolutely 
the best thing on the market.” 

Paul S. Leinbach, D. D.. Editor “Reformed Mes Rev. Henry Wade DuBose. D. D., Spartanburg, S. 
senger,”’ Philadelphia—‘The Testament is the best C.—‘I have seen no pocket Testament that rivals it. 
thing of the sort I have ever seen.” Printing the entire New Testament so compactly and 

yet in type so bold and pleasant to the eye is a 

Dr. Daniel A. Polling. V.-P. United Society Chris- real achievement. The vital and intensely practical 
tian Endeavor—“I like the Testament immensely treatise on personal work by Wade C. Smith contains 
and have so written our manager in Boston.” just the sort of help that countless Christians need.” 


India thin Bible paper. Black-face, easy-to-read type. New and original helps for personal workers, 
with marked passages. Each book with its own clear analysis at its beginning, with keyword. Sub-heads 
showing natural divisions of text. 

PRICES 
No. 50—Keratol, waterprcof, limp $ .50 No. 53—Persian Morocco protected edges, 
e . in t9 ) 
No. 51—French Morcecco, limp -- 1.00 leathet ined pon 

No. 54—Pigskin, leather lined, limp ; 1.75 
30 No Levant Morocco, maroon color, pro- 

20 tected edges _ 2.50 


No. 52—French Morocco, protected edges 1. 
No. 59—Antique leather, limp 1 


ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Virginia Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 








Sunday School and Church 
Equipment 


CHURCH HYMN BOARDS SUNDAY SCHOOL REGISTER 


Slides and Numerals Included BOARDS 


Hymn Board No. 1 $7.00 each Delivery Charges Extra. 
With Cardboard Slides and Numerals. Sitti fo 





Size, 19x 38 inches. 


No. 1 A. Light Oak_- $12.00 These Register Boards are furnished At ore 
No. 1D. Dark Oak a ee ee ont#eroun OO? 
No 1 W. Walnut —_- 15.00 os ata eerERpece 364 
Sieliwe Ch Ext mae No. 90A. Light Oak aE eg 
iver arges Extra on cz ymn te ; 
y ye wha ) No. eo Hoi a YEAR AGO TO-DAY 350 
a . ae pas ages 1es aaa ts 
a / ine CK, 4 
Seven other Hymn Boards can be ob- : Ls id 
tained in three styles, light and dark No. 100A. Light Oak 
oak, also walnut, ranging in price from , No. 100D. Dark Oak 
$12.00 to $45.00. Write for fully illus Size, 3114x191, inches No. 90 
trated and descriptive circular. 34 inch thick. : 





New Series of Maps, in Colors, for Bible Students 


CHAIRS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 





TABLES FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Comfortable, well-built chairs, rang- 
ing in size and style from the small The tables range from the small 
. ; , . me ‘ > > spar > « able 
chair for Beginners to the combination class table to the de anne ntal tabl 
chapel (with hat and bookrack), are (with compartments for every  pur- 
found popular and serviceable by Sun- pose) The gene are quite reasona- 
dav Schools everywhere ble and quick delivery can be made 





Write for special circular listing : Illustrations and price list 
chairs for all departments, with prices ¢/L +7": ne teat eee | upon application 


list. 





SMALL MAPS—SEVEN TO SERIES FOR TRIPOD 
LARGE MAPS—E:GHT TO SERIES 
; Furnished complete, mounted on a wooden roller, in- 
Furnished complete, mounted on spring rollers, in 


E . 3 cluding maps, tripod and boxing. $7.50. Delivery extra. 
Wall Cabinet. $45.00. Delivery extra. 


Or single maps may be procured. 


WESTMINSTER WOODEN COLLECTION 
PLATES 


All quartered oak, walnut and mahogany plates 
are furnished fitted with a removable green or red 
velvet pad, with “I. H. S.” monogram, or without 
the monogram The lower priced plates—plain 
oak, imitation walnut. or mahogany plates are 
furnished fitted with a green or red velveteen pad, 
without monogram. 


PLAIN RIM-- Imitation Oak 
10 inches -$5.00 12 inches $5.50 
Delivery Extra 
PLAIN RIM—Best Plate—Quartered Oak = : 
Plain Rim—Best Plate 10 inches_____-_~-$6.00 12 inches- $6.50 Plain Rim—lImitation Plate 





Write for our 1925 Sunday School and Church Supply Catalog for More Detailed Information. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. St. Louis, 411 N. Tenth St. 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. Nashville, 711 Church St. San Francisco, 278 Post St. 


Atlanta (Colored), 200 Auburn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Granite Building, Sixth Ave. and Wood St. 

















